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HE PeriPaTetic Locic, confidered in its penuiiie light; 

is an intelletual instrument, ferving for’ the ar- 
RANGEMENT and TRADITION Of our 1DEas: for theif ar- 
RANGEMENT, by claffing fimple 1pz4s, whencefoever derived 3 
for their TRaDiTioN, by combining rpkas fo tlaffed into Pro- 
POSITIONS, S¥LLOGIsms, and ArcuMmenTs, the conftituent 
principles, to which a// dida@ic method muft be ultimately re- 
duced, ’ 
The firtt part only, that of ArrAncement, is thé fubjed 
of this treatife, which; though founded’ ftriély on antient 
do&rines, is delivered in a new and original form ; exhibiting 
a view of the Arifforellan ‘categories; not metely confined to 
their logical chara@ter, but tracing their origin from their 
penuine ‘fources, the very curious remains of antient phyfics; 
and imetaphyfics ; fources, which, like thofe principles of which 





-they treat, have been too much tieglected, finice the eftablith® 


ment of our modern mechanical philofophy.~ ° 


~ The fcope of the work will appear by a fhort abftrac : : , 


t.° The artangementt of /ubfance and idttribute, ‘confidered as 


“gniverfal or particular, is firft difcafled; a&' being thé moft ge- 


tieral and comprehenfive.—Thefe are propetly introduGory pre- 
dicaments, and as fiich were treated by 4rifforie and his com* 
tmeitatots, who called them the 7d aed hy - KATHY OLIV. 


Prom the gréat vatiety Of attributes wholly diftiag® from 
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2 Harris’s Philofophical Arrangements. 
each other, by which every fubftance may be charaéterifed, 
we are fhewn that fo general a divifion is infufficient; aod 
thence are led to the expediency of dividing. A::ribuse into fome 
of its more obvious and leading charaéters, fufficient to Com- 
prehend for the moft part all the ideas, with which we may 
be converfant. 
.. Thefe in the peripatetic doftrine were nine, which, with 
fubflance at their head, made what were called by 4rifforle, the 
ten Predicaments. Wt is eafy to perceive that the eftablifhment 
of this number is arbitrary: we have however the fanétion of 
ages for its confervation; doubtlefs, from its acknowledged 
utility, and from the difficulty of finding a divifion equally 
comprehenfive, and comprifed under fo few heads. 

2. Having eftablifhed this divifion, we are led to an en- 
quiry concerning /ubfance, the ‘firft and principal of them ; 
and here occafton is taken to treat of form and privation, a 
modification of that very antient dogtrine of contraries, held 
in fome of its chara&ters by-almoft all the earlier philofo- 
phers. From the change of contraries into each other is legi- 
timately and acutely deduced the neceflity of a thivd being, the 
Jfubje@ of fuch changes, 

But as every privation is itfelf a new form, thefe principles 
are again reduced to two, /ubje and form, or, as the Peri- 
patetics {peak, matter and form;. matter being here undesftood 
not merely as the phyfical fubfratum of fenfble qualities, but in 
a larger fenfe as the common fubje& of* all forms, whether 
fenfible or otherwif. This leads to the explication of the an- 
tient dorine of the*Yan xpézn or frft matter, and thence to 
the confideration of that capacity, which, together with pri- 
wation, exifts in matter; which in particular fubjecis is limited, 
but in the common or uxiverfal fubjeG, the materia prima, mult 
neceflarily be univerfal. The fable.of. Proteus, allegorized by 
Baton (apparently from Heraclidss of Pontus, who is copied: by 
Euftathius), is an elegant illuftration of this fubje&. - 

From the theory of matter we are led to. the contemplation 
of form: by which the antients underftood not only fgure, but 
that difinGive conititution, which: charaéterifes each particular 
oe as, for example, the mizd in man; vitality in animals, 

. Hence arifes a very exalted fpeculation on the dignity of 
poe: and its objeéts: mind the region, of form: ; in: which,: 
namely in: the Suprome Mind, they mutt all have exifted, before 
they appeared in nature,. and by which alone they can pes con-~ 
templated and recognifed, 
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"- ‘Thefe fpeculations on the origin and natare of fubftance 
‘are followed by a fummary view of its /ogical properties ; which 
are deduced in great meafare, and illuftrated from the pre- 
Ceding theory. 

3. Proceeding from fubfance to its attributes, we reanguife 
Quatity as the firft and moft immediate. —Its moft obvious di- 
‘vifion is into natural and acquired; each of thefe however-con- 
‘filts of two parts, capacity and cempletion.- The tranfition from 
the former to the latter of thefe being not always immediate, 
‘we gain an idea of thofe progreffive gualities, which the an- 
tients called Asabicess, di/poftions, the completion of which 
‘was called”E&s¢ or babit. From this view of the nature of 
capacity natural and acquired, its progrefs and proficiency, and 
its final completion, when it is confirmed into habits, we are 
led to an enlarged ufe of this doftrine,-as applicable both to 
difpofitions and babits of the minp, inducing jcience, and of 
the affections, inducing the practical habits of erbic, or moral 
virtue,—We are however to remember that the exiftence of 
capacity, difpofition, and habit are to be found only in /udordi- 
nate and inferior natures. The Supreme Being, who is éver 
perfe&, muft be confidered as exempt from thefe impetfe& 
powers, and gradual tranfitions, fince 4e muft always be in 
‘poffeffion of energy, the moft perfe& and complete.— 

As an adjun& to the fpeculation upon quality we are led to 
confider the doétrine of ¢fential forms, a doGrine which has 
‘been expofed to many exceptions, It is here explained to 
‘mean thofe gualities of any fubftance, which make a part of 
its common denomination or chara&ter. The fimple qualities may 
be feparated: but if feparated, the aggregate would change 
‘its name. The fphere would be no longer 4 fphere, if- the 
-elay, which helps to compofe it, were to lofe : its convexity, 
‘and affume the angularity of a cube. 

Of the farther ufe of the -predicament of guality, in rhe- 

toric and poetry, as the fource of /imile and comparifon, much 
is faid,-ingenioufly and not unphilofophically. 
4 The next predicament is quantity, divided as ufual 
into continuous and diferete, The former of thefe is accurately 
‘defined from Arifferle, as having its parts every where coinciding 
in a common boundary; again, that its parts bave a definite pe- 
Sition within a definite whole; which pofition being altered, the 
quantity ot magnitude fuffers a change: not fo-in difcrere quane . 
‘tity or multitude, which, however artanged, is {till the fame. 

From the fpeculation on quantity we are led-to confider its 
‘felations, eguality and inequality, excefs and defect, great and 
fmall, many and few. The relative nature of thefe is fhewn 
from obvious inftances; it is thewn moreover, how the two 
mh. Bz {pecies 











-patetics, particularly Porphyry and Simphcius, 
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fpecies of quantities being circumfcribed, the one by figure, 
the other by number, become the foundation of the fciences 
of geometry and arithmetic, and the whole chain of mathe- 
matical f{ciences, as derived from and conneéted to them. 

| Time and fpace, with fome exceptions arifing from the pecu- 
4iarity of their charaéters, are alfo confidered under this pre- 
dicament ; and further, from the confideration of quantity as 
an attribute of mere corporeal fubftances we are led to the 
metaphorical application of it, as the great chara€ter of equa- 
lity and inequality, of great and finall, in objets of pure 
Mnicllefion. Thus Ariftotle has well defined the three firlt 
predicaments, ‘* That by fubfiance, things are the fame or dif- 
Serent ; by quality, like or unlike; by quantity, equel or unequal.” 
Hence we are led to a famous fpeculation of the Platonifts 
concerning the nature of the univerfe as one and many, a doc- 
trine amply difcuffed in Plotinus and in Proclus’s Comment on 
the Parmenides of Plato. 

5. In the explication of reaTives, they are thewn to exift, 
not in the Yubje@s of relation, but in the atridute ; and thus 
every poffible fubje&, when connected to fome other /ubje? by 
fuch an attribute, becomes incidentally relative. There are 
fubje&s however, which partake fo far of the relative attribute 
in their own firu€ture, that they always exprefs relation, be- 
caufe they imply a reciprocate or correlative. Thus in the na- 
tural and civil relations, a father, @ mafter, a king, imply 2 
fon, a fervant, a kingdom, as correlatives, without which the 
former could not exift; at leaft in their relative echara@er, 
though they would retain the ad/olute charaéter of man, if the 
other was to ceafe. 

From the difcuffion of the logical doétrine of relations we 
are led to.the confideration of their importance in ethics, 
and laft of all to regard that higheft of all relations, in which 
every fubordinate being | ftands to the Supreme, 

This, by the way, is a dorine, which the illuftrious au- 
thor of the Mathematical Principles of Natural Pbilofopby has 
treated with great dignity, and precifion, in the conclufion of 
his admirable work. 

To this chapter of relations is fubjoined a very curious note, _ 
that leads to a very fubtle difquifition: whether, from. the 


-acknowledged relation between mind and intelligible objects, 


finfe and finfible obje&s, the latter would have an independent, 
pofitive exiftence, if the former were removed: a fubje& that 
exercifed the moft acute wits in antient times, and. has lately . 
-been revived by fome ingenious moderns, Berkeley and others. 


It is here difcuffed very briefly upon the principles of the Peri~ 


6. In 
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6. In treating of acrion and Passion we are led to confider 
the modifications of thefe throughout the univerfe ; how every 
being, with which we are acquainted, partakes in fome de- 
gree of both ; being occafionally either the fource, or the 
fubje& of abiion : : and from thence thefe asridbutes are traced 
to the fimpleft fubje& of each ; mind, the fubje& which alone 
pofiefies pure activity ; matter, "which alone poffeff.s pure pa/- 
fevity. And here we have a more ample difcuffion of the na- 
ture of power or capacity, which was before briefly mentioned in 
the confideration of quality. ‘I'he apparent fimilarity of power 
to non-entity makes it important to fhew that they are ftrongly . 
diftinguifhed, in that the latter has no attributes, while the 
former poffeffes a diftinct, /pecific, and limited chara&ter. Thus, 
fre has the power to warm but not to cool, ‘ice to cool, but not 
to warm, &e. 

From the fpeculation on power we pafs to that on exergy or 
at, the nature of which has been briefly handled in a former 
chapter. The chapter concludes with fhewing that energy is 
of ‘neceflity prewiows to power; which is ‘very elegantly, and 
convincingly deduced by the argument ex abfurde, that is, by. 
confidering the abfurdities which would follow, if we ad- 
mitted the contrary. 

7.. The predicaments of wHmex and wHere, however feem- 
ingly obvious, have fome curious properties. It is, firft, ob- 
fervable that they are by no means portions of time and /pace, 
but only the relations of zhings to them, It is fecondly to be 
bferved, that they have an ealarged or confined fignification, 
which arifes from their relative chara&ter, and is limited by 
the greater or lefs portions of time and fpace, to which they 
refer: and, thirdly, that the anfwer to the interrogation of 
avhes and where, muft always have a relation to ourfelves ; to 
that when and where, in which we exift, to render it “de- 
finite, 

It is obfervable that thefe attributes, which in the ooh of 
predicaments are ¢we, are always treated together, from that 
ftriking fimilarity of charaéter which runs through them, as 

_attributes refpedtively of thofe peculiar beings time and /pace. 

. From their logical chara&er, we have a tranfition to their 
poetical ufe, illuftrated by many examples. ~ This chapter 

concludes -with a fpeculation upon the notions of Chance and 

Providence, thewing that there is no rational explication of the 

. words Chancé and Fate, unlefs they are made to depend on the 

Supreme intelligent Principle. — 

8. Position (the next predicament) is diftinguifhed | from Place, 
as itis the manner of pofeffing it.—The manner, in which a 
body pofleffes fpace, has refpeét to certain relations which exift, 

* 9  fome 
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fome within, fome avicheut it. This is well illaftrated by the 
elementary folids, the /pbere and cylinder, and the five Platonic 
bodies. Allthefe, except the cylinder, extending equally every 
way, though they have place, have properly no pofitton, fince 
their pofition, not arifing from their internal ftruure, de- 
pends wholly on local di/tsn@ions exifting without. The cylinder, 
being unequally extended, admits poftion; it may fiand, lie, 
or incline: and if a Safe and capital are added, it becomes a 
column, and may ftand upright or inverted : an animal from its 
progrefion, has fuperadded the characters of right and kefi fide, 
before and behind: and thus the more of the fpecific charatters 
of extenfion a body poffeffes, the more varied are its modes of 
Pofition. 

9: Haart, the laft of the Arifotelian precicaments, feems. 
lefs important than any of the former; fince it fignifies, not 
that completion of capacity of which it was fpoken above, but the 
Juperinduction of one fubftance upon another, an artificial upon a na- 
tural one. 

It is probable that the importance of diftinlions, taken 
from babit or cloatbing in civil life, wherever fociety was much 
improved, and the frequent ufe of it in metaphor and poetry, 
led the antients to confider it as a predicament. Its diftin&ion 
and ufes in this refpec&t are here ‘illuftrated ; and with it con- 
cludes the do€trine of the sen arrangements. 

To thefe are fubjoined fome confiderations on thofe terms, 
called by the fchoolmen poft-predicaments, which were necef- 
farily to be taken in, ‘to complete the theory. Thefe are the 
ideas of oppofites, prior and fubféquent, co-exifient and motion. 

For the confideration of the firft of thefe we are referred to 
a well-known work of the author, Hermes, a difeourfe on the 
prilofopbical principles of grammar, where the fubje& of oppofites 
is fully and accurately treated. — 

The doétrine of prior and Subfequent is divided into the fol- 
lowing modes, 1. the semporal/;' 2. the effential ; 3 3. the order! bs 
4. the Sonorary; 5. the ca/ual, 

Thefe are feverally explained, yet it fhould feem that the 

purth mode has little claim to fuch diftin@tion ; an obfervation, 
which did not efcape the Stagirite, who calis it exider apro- 
TeOTarov Tay TOITaV. 

The modes of co-exiftence, though fewer, are very fimilar 
to the foregoing. They may be confidered as, 4. the tem- 
poral; 2. the effential ; 3. the fpecific. The nature of the 
two former needs little explanation ; by the laft is meant. 
tliat co-exifience which different /peties have in the fame genus. 

We pals from thefe fpeculations to confider motion. 


We 
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We have here an ample difquifition on that divifion, which . 
the antients adopted, of Motion phyfical and ngt phyfical, which 
they confidered as the two great fpecies of the genus of motion ; 
a diftinétion, which though fcarcely admitted by the mecha 
nical philofophy, is yet founded in fo ftriking an analogy‘with 
the nature of things, that it deferves fome ferious regard. 
In treating of the former of thefe fpecies, we have a juft and 
legitimate explication of that definition of motion, given by 
Ariftotle, and fo triumphantly ridiculed by Locke and his fol- 
lowers, who appear not to have comprehended it ; 4 7¢ diy- 
yess cyt @ syrensyera, & roisTov, xivucis ésev; which de- 
finition, however difguifed by the barbarous Latin of the 
fchools, is in jtfelf by no means unintelligible or abfurd, 
The antients by sotion not pbyfcal meant that operation of 
final caufes on the underftanding and affeftions, by which 
they are made to a&, Thus fpeaking analogoufly to the ideas 
of fenfible and mechanical motion, they confidered perception, 
which in brutes leads to appetie, and in men to wolition, as 
the caufe of motion to both. It was thus that confidering not 
the effe&ts, but the caufes, which, though prior ia their own 
mature, are yet fubfequent in human contemplation, they called 
this fpecies of motion, motion metaphyfical. 
From motion, the author pafles on to confider ite oppofite, 
rest ; and firft, as oppofed to motion phyfcal ; next to moties meta- 


pyfcal, the reft of the paffions, and the repofe of the anderfiand- 


ing in Science and truth. From hence he takes occafion to {pe=. 
culate on that ref which belongs to the moft perfe& being, 
who, poffeffing within himfelf. the jmal caufe both of wolitien 
and jintelleGion, has no abfent good, and is- therefore ftrily 
and for ever immoveable, while he is tbe caufa, of motion to all 
things. : 

Having thus finithed the abftra&, it remains to be ob- 
ferved that this work is illuftrated with much and various phi- 
lological erudition ; a method which Milren ufed in his Trea- 
tife of Logic, though founded on other principles; and which 
the author profefles to have adduced chiefly for the fake of 
exciting an enquiry into the remains of antient writers, 

For the fubje& of thefe fpeculations it muft be added, that 
however unattraétive to the illiterate, it has always been 
efteemed highly important by the truly learned. Even Bacog 
(no partial admirer of ‘the antients) complains that thefe ftu- 
dies were in his time too frequently neglected for the popular 
arguments of poems and hiftories; he adds, ceterum be dif- 
cipling, omnium fcientigrum claves funt, i 

The trite and current objetion, brought in thefe times 
againft the utility of /ogical metbeds, is their infufficiency to the 

B4 invelti- 
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inveftigation of natural phenomena. But to this the inventorg 
never meant to apply them, <Ariffotle and Theopbraftus, when 
they treated of natural hiftory, drew their faéts, like us, from 
obfervation: but they reafoned upon them, by the’ help’ of 
jogic; and from thefe united, though deftitute of thofe im- 
portant aids of inftruments which we poffefs, derived {pe- 
culations, which the beft modern phyfiologifts have found 
highly valuable, 

' The truth is, even natural phanomena themfelves, when 
claffed, become fubjeéts of the underftanding: to fee, is the 
province of the eye ; 5 to hear, of the ear; but to condud and te 
inftitute experiments, is a work, not of the /enfes, however aided 
and affifted, but of the mind: by this method only we can ar- 
-yive at fcience, even in natural fubje&s ; and this will always be 
beft performed by minds the moft exercifed in habits of ar- 
rangement and invention. 

To conclude the account of this work: it feems to have 
one other great end in view befides \its profefied purpofe ; 
namely, to eftablith the dignity of mind-and its objects in oppo- 
fition to the doétrines of chance, fatality, and materialifm: doc- 
trines which have fprung up in many parts of Europe from the 
corruption and mifinterpretation of the mechanical Philo- 
fophy ; but which are by no means to be charged on its 1L- 
LUSTRIOUS EXPOSITOR, 


£ 


Il. The Life of Petrarch. Collefted from Memoires pour la Vie de 
Petrarch.’ 2 vols, 8vo. 12s. fewed, Buckland. 


rp Bis work is an abridged tranflation of French Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings: of Petrarch, which were colleéted 
from a great variety of books and manufcripts, and from 
fome public regifters and archives. The. feveral fources of 
information to which the author had accefs, enabled him .to 
deliver a more particular account of the celebrated Italian 
poet than any of his former biographers ;_ but this advantage 
_ was attended with the ufual effe&, that it led him into a pro- 
lixity which not only {welled the work to too great a fize, 
but naturally damped the curiofity of the reader in purfuing 
the detai]. In the abbreviated verfion now before us thefe 
inconveniencies are obviated, and the judicious authorefs, Mrs. 
Sufanna Dobfon, of Leverpool, has fo much divefted the nar- 
rative of its original fuperfluity, as to render the perufal of 
it not only more eafy and agreeable, but likewife more ani- 
mated. 
The extraordinary talents of Petrarch are not the only ‘cir- 
cumftance which has marked his name with diftinétion in the 


an- 














The Life of Petrarch. 9 
annals of literature.--To his tafte and induftry the world is 
jn great meafure indebted for the prefervation of fome of the 
molt valuable writings of antiquity 5 which he collected with 
infinite pains.and difficulty. 

The Emily of Petrarch was originally of Florence, where 
his anceftors occupied honourable employments, and were di< 
ftinguithed by their probity. His father, Petrarco, bya fac- 
tion in the ftate, was banifhed, together with Dante, and 
obliged to pay.a confiderable fine. On this event he retired 
to Arezzoin Tufcany, where his wife was delivered of the fon 
who is the fubjeét of the Memoirs... 

The pretext for Petrarco’s exile being perfonal, his Spout 
was permitted to return, and the fixed her refidence on a little 
eftate of her hufband’s, at Ancife in the valley of Arno, four- 
teen miles from Florence. On removitig fhe took ‘with her 
the child, who was then only feven months old. ‘The follow- 
ing anecdote is related, of his narrow efcape from bela 
drowned, in paffing’ the river Arno on this journey, 


* His mother had intrufted him to the care of a lufty 


who fearing his little body might be injured, held him mp bea 
up in a cloth hung at the end of a great ftick;.as we fee fee ie. 


tabus in the AEneid carry his dav eon Camilla, In pafling the 
river his horfe fell Pi and the man’s eagernefs to fave the 
child had like to have deftroyed them both,’ 


Petrarch was brought up by his mother at Ancife till ‘he 
was feven years old; his father Petrarco leading an unfettled 
life, and only privately vifiting his wife as fortune gave him 
-an opportunity. At length lofing all hopes of being re-eftab- 
lifhed at Florence, he went with his family, which was now 
increafed by the birth of another fon, whofe name was Ge- 
rard, to Avignon, a city of France, but pertaining to the pa- 
pal dominions, and where Clement the fifth had at that time 
fixed the Roman fee. The prodigious refort of ftrangers to 
this city rendering accommodations very dear, Petrarco re- 
folved to remove to. one of the neighbouring towns, and for 
this purpofe made choice of Carpentras, at the diftance of 
four leagues from Avignon. Here Petrarch was firft initiated 
in the rudiments of learning, and difcovered his tafte for the 
writings of the ancients, by having privately, while only a 
fchool-boy, read the works of Cicero, which he found among 
his father’s books. For the writings of this celebrated Roman 
author we are told he conceived fuch a paffion; that he 
-would have ftripped himfelf of all he had to purchafe them. 

Before the age of fourteen, Petrarch was placed by his fa- 
_ther at Montpelier, to. ftudy the law, which was at that time 
. the only fcience that led to fortune. Here’he continued four 


yCarsy, 
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but could never be prevailed upon to fix his atténtion 
on fuch fubjeéts; and, as he fays himfelf, he could not de- 
prave his mind by fuch.a fyftem of chieanery, as the forms of 
law then exhibited. Petrarco percéiving the flow progrefs of 
his fon in the fcience to which he had devoted him, removed 
him to Bologna, 2 place yet more famous for the ftudy of 
the profeffion ; but this expedient was ‘attended with no bet- 
ter fuccefs. 


* What a grief to Petrarco, fays the biographer, to find that 
infead of applying to the law, his fon paffed whole days in 
reading ancient authors, and above all the poets, with whom 
he was infatuated!He took a journey to Bologna, to remedy 
af pofible this evil; which he apprehended would be fo fatal 10 
his fon. Petrarch; who did not expect his father, ran to hide 
the manufcripts of Cicero, Virgil, and fome other poets, of 
whofe works he had: formed a little library ; depriving himéfelf 
of every other enjoyment to become mafter of thefe treafures. 
Petrarco having difcovered the place in which they were con- 
cealed, took them out before his face, and caft them all into 
the fire. Petrarch in any agony of defpair, cried out, as if 
he himfelf had been precipitated into the flames, which he faw 
devouring what was moft dear to his imagination. Petrarco, 
who was a good man, moved by the lamentations of a beloved 
child, fnatched Cicero and Virgil out of the fire half burnt: 
and holding the poet in one hand, and the orator in the other, 
he prefented them to Petrarch faying, “* Take them, my fon! 
here is Virgil, who fhall confole you for, what you have loft; 
here is Cicero, who fhall prepare you for the ftudy of the laws.” 
Petrarch was touched with fo much goodnefs, and would if pof- 
fible have gratified fo kind a father; but nature was always 
fironger than his endeavours,’ 


_Among the profeffors at Bologna he met with two of the 
beft poets of that age, Cino de Piftoye, and Cecco de Afoli; 
who difcovering their pupil’s genius for poetry, were folicitous 
to cultivate and encourage it. About this time he. received 
an account of the death of his mother, and foon afterwards 
of that of his father; when quitting Bologna, with his bre- 
ther Gerard, they went to Avignon to take poffeffion of the 
{mall inheritance their parents had left them, which on their 
arrival they found embezzled by the villainy of thofe to whom 
Petrarco had committed the truft of his effefls. At this period 
an incident occurs, which deferves to be mentioned as a mis- 
fortune to the literary world. 


* This indifferent fituation of affairs, did not prevent Petrarch 
from a good work. Convenole, his old fchool-mafter; had 
given up his {choo}, anddragged out a languifhing life at Avig- 
pon, overwhelmed with age and poverty. Petrarco = af- 

fted 
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fifted him during his life, and Petrarch was now the fole re- 
fource of this poor old man. He never failed to fuccour hing 
in his need ;. and when he had no money (which was often the 
cafe) he carried his benevolence fo far, as to lend him his 


lofs to the republic of letters; for among thefe books were 
two rare manufcripts of Cicero, in which was his treatife upon 
glory. Petrarch afked him fome time after, where he 

placed them, defigning to redeem them himfelf. The old man, 
afhamed of what he had done, anfwered only with tears, Pee 
trarch offered him money to recover them. Ah! replied he, 
what an affront are you putting apon me! Petrarch, to humour 
his delicacy, went no further. Some time after, Convenole 
went from Avignon, to Prato his native vileet> where he died; 
and the manufcripts could never be recovered.” | 


Petrarch and his brother, whofe tafte and inclinations feem 
to have been nearly the fame, were both of them difpofed to 
gaiety; but all the time that was fpared from fathionable 
diffipation was devoted by the former to ftudy. The fcarcity 
of books rendered it difficult for him to fatisfy his ardent de- 
fire of knowledge; yet fuch was his propenfity to learning, 
that of all the ancient authors he could procure, he either 
took copies himfelf, or caufed others to tranfcribe them in his 
prefence. The account given by Petrarch of his own difpofition 
with refpect to knowledge, ‘is as follows, 

« Moral philofophy and poetry were his chief delight; he 
loved alfo the ftudy of antiquity, to which he was the more in- 
clined from an averfion to the age in which he lived. He loved 
hiftory, but he could not bear the difcord which reigned among 
hiftorians. In doubtful parts, he determined by the probability 


books to pawn. This exquifite charity, proved an irreparable. 


of the faéts, and the reputation of the authors. He 5 ree | 
e he 


himfelf to philofophy, without efpoufing any fe& ; becau 
found no fyftem which was {fatisfa€tory. I love truth, fays he, 
and not feéts. I am fometimes a Peripatician, a Stoic, or an 
Academician, and often none of them ; . but—always a Chriftian. 
To philofophize, is to love wifdom; and the true wifdom, is 
Jefus Chrift. Let us read the hiftorians, the poets, and the phi- 
lofophers; but let us have in our hearts the gofpel of Jefus 
Chrift; in. which alone is perfe& wifdom, and perfect hap- 
pinefs.’ : 

About this period of Petrarch’s life commenced his unfor- 
tunate affection for Laura, a_paffion perhaps the moft extra- 
ordinary of which hiftory affords any account; which fub- 
fifted, to the deftruétion of his tranquility, upwards of twenty 
years, in fpite of the feverity of the perfon who was its obje&, 
and all the efforts of that philofophy which he cultivated and 
os : » 3 ’ * oes loved, 
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loved. The defcription of this lady is thus collefted by the 
biographer from the writings of Petrarch. 


_.¢ On Sunday in the Holy Week, at fix in the morning, the 
time of matins, Petrarch going to the church of the monaftery 
of St. Claire, faw a young lady, whofe charms inftantly fixed 
his attention, She was dreffed in green, and her gown was 
embroidered with violets. Her face, her air, her gait, were 
fomething more than mortal. Her perfon was delicate, her 
A 9 tender and fparkling, and her eye-bsows black as ebony. 

oldén locks waved over her fhoulders whiter than fnow ; and 
the ringlets were interwoven by the fingers of Love. Her neck 
was well formed, and her complexion animated by the tints of 
nature, which art vainly attempts toimitate. When fhe opened 
her mouth, you perceived the beauty of pearls and the {weet- 
nefs of rofes. She was full of graces. Nothing was fo foft as 
her looks, fo modeft as her carriage, fo touching as the found 
of her voice. An air of gaiety and tendernefs breathed around 
her, but fo pure and happily tempered, as to infpire every be- 
holder with the fentiments of virtue: for fhe was.chafte as the 
{pangled dew-drop of the morn.—Such, fays Petrarch, was the 
amiable Laura.’ 


This lady, we are told, was the daughter of Andibert de 
Noves, a chevalier, whofe anceftors held the firft rank at 
Noves, a town of Provence, two leagues from Avignon, She 
was married very young to Hugues de Sade, a gentleman de- — 
fcended of. a reputable family at the place laft mentioned ; 


and from this union are fprung the prefent three branches of 
,the Houfe of Sade ; of which family likewife is the author from 


whofe memoirs the prefent work is extraéted. 
The paffion of Petrarch for this lady muft appear ftill more 
unaccountable, fince it is now known, that at the time when 


-it commenced, fhe was a married woman ; a circumftance not 
.difeovered before the publication of thefe Memoirs. There 
‘remains no ground for any fufpicion of the lJeaft criminal in- 
-tercourfe during this extraordinary amour : the virtue of Laura 
‘appears to have been ever inviolable ; and the only fault.with 
“which fhe can be charged is, that fhe fometimes feemed to 
relent in the rigorous treatment of a lover, of whofe unlawful 
_affe&tion fhe was confcious, But this was fuch an error as 


admits of great extenuation, when we caonfider the efteem 


“which Petrarch had univerfally acquired for his genius and 


learning, and that his behaviour towards her was the moft 
difident, the moft refpe&tful, and the moft deprecatory, that 


“Gt is poffible to conceive. It deferves to be remarked, that 


Laura died in the year 1348, at the age of thirty-four, in the 
fame city, on the fame day, and at the fame hour, in which 
| Pe- 
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— 


Petrarch firft.faw her twenty-one ygars before.. The fair bio- 
grapher whofe work we are reviewing, has related the, hiftory 
of this paffion with great delicacy, and made mary moral ob- 
fervations on the fubje&t, which difcover a fund of jadicious 


fentiment. | a wink 

However deftruétive of his tranquility proved the violent 
and hopelefs paffion which Petrarch entertained for Laura, it 
probably contributed not a little to his cultivation of phito- 
fophy, as well as to his poetic fame, by inducing him fre- 
quently to a life of retirement, in which he wholly devoted 
himfelf to ftudy and compofition. The place of his retreat 
was:the celebrated fountain of Vauclufe; a fpot which. will 
be regarded as facred to the Mufes, while the name of Petrarch 


is remembered. 7 . | 

¢ Vauclufe, fays the biographer, is one of thofe places, in 
which nature delights to ar under a form the moft fingu- 
lar and romantic. Towards the coaft of the Mediterranean, 
and on a plain beautiful as the vale of Tempe, you difcover z 
little valley, enclofed by a barrier of rocks in the form of a 
horfe-thoe. The rocks are high, bold, and -grotefque: aad 
the valley is divided by a river, along the banks of which are 
extended meadows and paftures of a perpetual verdure. A 
path, which is on the left fide of the river, leads in gentle 
windings to the head of this vaft amphitheatre. There, ‘at the 
foot of an enormous rock, and direétly in front, you behold’a 
prodigious cavern hollowed by the hand of nature: and ia 
this cavern arifes a {pring, as celébrated almoft as that of He- 


licon.’ ' 


The following extra& from one of his letters gives us a 
lively account of the manner in which he lived in this fe- 


queitered recefs, 

«¢ Here I make war upon my fenfes, and treat them as m 
enemies. My eyes, which have drawn me into a thoufand dif- 
ficulties, fee no longer either gold or precious ftones, or ivory 
or purple ; they behold nothing, fave the firmament, the water, 
and the rocks. The only female who comes within their fight, 
is a {warthy old woman, dry and parched as the Lybian defarts. 
My ears are no longer courted by thofe harmonies -of inftra- 
ments or voices which have often tranfported my foul: ‘they 
hear nothing but the lowing of cattle, the bleating of theep, 
the warbling of birds, and the murmurs of the ftream. . 

«: Tkeep filence from morn to night, There.is no. one to 
converfe with; for ‘People conftantly employed, either in fpread- 
ing their nets, ort ing care of their vines and orchards, have 
no knowledge of the intercourfes of the world, or the con- 
verfations of fociety. I often content myfelf with the brown 


bread of my old fitherman, and even eat it with pleafure; 
and 
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and when I am ferved with white, I almof always. re- 
turn it. 

-. #* This old fitherman, who is hard as iron, earneftly remen- 
firates againft my manner of life ; fays it is too hardy, and af- 
fures me I cannot long hold out. I am on the contrary con- 
vinced, that it is more eafy to accuftom one’s felf to a plain 
diet, than to the luxuries of a feaft. Figs, raifins, nuts, and 
almonds, thefe are my delicacies. I am fond of the fihh with 
which this river abounds; it is an entertainment to: fee them 
caught, and [ fometimes employ myfelf in fpreading the nets. 
As to my drefs, here is an entire change, you would take me for 
a labourer or a fhepherd, 

__ ** My manfion refembles that of Cato, or Fabricius: my 


‘whole hoafehold confifts of a dog, and my old fifherman. His 
n 


cottage is contiguous to mine; when I want him, I call; when 
I no r ftand in need of him, he returns to his cottage. 
I have made myfelf two gardens, which pleafe me marvellouily ; 
I do not think they are to. be equalled in all the world. And ~ 
muft I confefs to you a more than female weaknefs, with which 
Iam haunted? I am pofitively angry, that there is any thing 
fo ” meta out of Italy. They are my Tranfalpine Par- 
Mais, 

«* One of thefe gardens is fhady, formed for contemplation, 
and facred to Apollo. It hangs over the fource of the river, 
and is terminated by rocks, or places acceffible only to birds. | 
‘The other is nearer my cottage, of an afpett lefs fevere, and de- 
voted to Bacchus; and what is extremely fingular, it is in the 
middle of a rapid river. ‘The approach to it is over a ridge of 
rocks which communicates with the garden ; and there is a na- 
tural grotto under the rock, which gives it the appearance of a 
tuftic bridge. Into this grotto, the rays of the fun never pe- 
netrate. Vie confident it much refembles the place, where 
Cicero fometimes went to declaim. It invites to ftudy. 

«¢ Hither I retreat during the noon-tide hours: my mornings 
are engaged upon the hills; and my evenings, either in the 
ameadows or in the gardens facred to Apollo. It is {mall, but 
moft happily fuited to roufe the mof fluggith fpirit, and elevate 
it to the tkies. Here wouldI moft willingly pafs my days, was 
I not too near Avignon, and too far from Italy. For why 


thould I conceal this weaknefs of my foul! I love Italy, and [ 
diate Avignon. The peftilential influences of this horrid place, 


empoifons the purée air of Vauclufe, and will compel me to quit 
‘my retirement.” 


The firft years of Petrarch’s refidence at Vauclufe, we are 


‘told, were fpent in fevere application to the Roman Hiftory, 
‘which he refolved to write from the foundation of the city to 
the time of Titus. 


He was particularly delighted with the charafer of Scipio 


Africanus, and was defirous of compofing an epic poem on 


the 
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the exploits of that hero. With fo much ardour did he pro- 
fecute this defign, that in the fpace of a year the poem was 
far advanced. Of his great application to this favourite objet, 
the fubfequent anecdote is related.’ eee ee 4 

* The bifhop of Cavaillon, fearing that his clofe application 
to this work, would deftroy his health, which appeared to him 
already injured, came one day, and afked- him for the key of 
his library. Petrarch, mot aware of bis intention, gave it him 
immediately. The bifhop after having locked up his. books 
and his papers ; faid to him, I command you to remain ten 
days without reading or writing. Petrarch obeyed; but it 
was with extreme reluétance. The firft day that he paffed after 
this interdiction appeared to him longer-than a.year. The 
fecond he had a violent head-ach from morning to night ; and 
on the third, he felt fome fymptoms of a fever. The bill 
touched with his condition, reftored to him in the fame moment 
his keys and his health.’ . as 

One of the moft remarkable incidents in the life of Pe- 
trarch was his coronation at Rome, where the laurel crown 
was conferred upon him with great folemaity, in honour of his 
poetical talents; a ceremony that had not been performed 
in that capital for many ages, and which he appears to have 
defired with an. extraordinary degree of folicitude. Writing 
to cardinal Colonna, previous to his fetting out on this ex- 
- pedition, we find him much at a lois to excufe the motive to 
his journey. 

«« Tam going to Rome, fays he, where I thall need you above 
all others; you who are my delight and glory, maft at lea be 
with me in mind. a fita alae 

“¢ You will fay, perhaps, Why this ardour, this labour, thie 
fatigue? What is the end of it all? Will.ic render you more 
wife or virtuous? No. This crown will only ferve toe 
you to public view, and in confequence to the darts of envy. 
Science and virtue, are the birds which require branches of 
trees on which to fix their nefts? What ufe will you make of 
thefe laurels with which your brow is tobe encircled? To all 
thefe I thall content myfelf with replying in the words of ‘the 
wife Hebrew, Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. Such are 


the follies of mem. Take care of yourfelf; and be favourable 
to me.” : . . 


On his. way to Rome he embarked at Marfeilles, and pro- 
ceeded by Naples, where he was received with the moft fiat- 
tering marks of diflinGion by king Robert, whom he ce- 
_Iebrates. as a. .prince. of extraordinary virtue. and learning. 
‘. He was, fays-Petrarch, the only true king of his time,: fox, I 
¢all none kings but thofe:who rule themfelves” .. 1 


Having 
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Having obtained the laurel crown, Petrarch returned t& 
Vauclufe, to refume his philofophical retirement.—But we 
fhall now fufpend the account of his Life, which Mrs. Dobfou 
has related ina manner far fuperior to all his former bio. 


graphers, 
: [ To be continued. } 


—— = i 


Ill. 4 Difertation on the Geometrical Analyfis of the Ancients, 
With a Colle&ion of Theorems and Problems, without Solutions, 
Sor the exercife of young Students. 8vo. 2s, Nourfe, 


opis Differtation confifts of a brief difcourfe on the fubjeét, 
by way of panegyric, fhewing its importance and ufeful- 
nefs ; together with fome fhort dire@tions for the ufe of young 

etricians ‘in the folution of problems and: the demon- 
ftration of theorems, diftinguifhing-the nature of analyfis and 
fynthefis, or of refolution and compofition in geometry, and 
the manner of properly ufing them in theorems and problems. 
Thefe dire&tions are then illuftrated by two cafes, of a theorent 
and a problem, with ufeful remarks intermixed with their fo- 
lutions ; from which it very clearly appears how to apply the 
analyfis in each of thefe cafes. 1s A 


* The ftudy of geometry, fays our author, is the moft pro« 
per for young men to purfue, in order to acquire a vigorous 
conftitution of mind, and is as conducive thereto as exercife is 
towards procuring health and ftrength to the body. Logical 
precepts are ufeful, and indeed neceflary for thofe that are en- 
gaged in public difputations, or controverfial writings, in order 
to put to filence an obftinate adverfary. But ¢ in the fearch of 
truth, an imitation of the method of geometers will carry a 
man further than all the diale¢tical rules, Their analyfis is the 








proper model we ought to form. ourfelves upon, and imitate in 
the regular difpofition, and gradual progrefs of our enquiries,” 

*« We are told by Dr. Pemberton, ** that fir Ifaac Newton 
ufed to cenfure himfelf for not following the ancients more 
clofely than he did; and fpoke with regret of his miftake, at. 
the beginning of his mathematical ftudies, in applying himfelf 
to the works of Defcartes, and other algebraical writers, before 
he had confidered the elements of Euclid with that attention fo 
excellent a writer deferves. That he highly approved the laud- 
able attempt of Hugo de Omerique to reftore the ancient ana- 
lyfis.” Now what the great fir Ifaac Newton fo highly ap 
proved, it is the intention of this ‘publication more particularly 


to fpecify and recommend. Little has yet been done toward 
the attainment of this laudable purpofe of reftoring the an< 
‘cient.analyfis. The writer juft mentioned is very little known 
in England. The author-of this fmall ‘tract is willing to con- 


tribute his mite, and very defirous to revive a proper tafte for 
eye: pare 
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sure geometry. He has annexed-a collection of theorems and — 
Phewtle a Feo ae to be folved by the. eometrical ana; 
lyfis: he has been more {pating in the latter, becaufe plenty of 
them are continually ptopoféd in periodical publications. It is 
not pretended that they are new ones; but they are fuch as 
rarely occur to them for whofe-ufe they are principally intended. 
Not.above four or five of them, I believe, have ever appeared 
in Englith before ; and they are all taken from authors which 
feldom fall into the hands of young men, They will ferve 
therefore as proper exercifes for young ftudents to try theif 
ftrength upon. : 

* But before they fet'themfelves to this works I would re- 
commend a very careful and reiterated perafal of fhe slemends 
and after that as diligent an application to that valuable re- 
mains of antiquity, the book of Euclid’s Data, both which 
they will find moft complete in Dr. Robert Simfon’s edition. 
When they have made themfelves perfec& mafters.of thefe, they 
may then betake themfelves to the folution of gedmetrical pro- 
pofitions by a geometrical analyfis; either that.of the ancients 
derived from the Data: or, if this fhould be thought too tedious 
and troublefome, they may abate fomewhat of its rigour, and 
ftill make ufe of a fimilar method: but 1 would have them by 
no means content themfelves with algebraical refolutions, even 
though they fhould be able to derive conftrudtions from thence, 
and alfo to demonftrate fynthetically the-truth- of the fame. | 
How they may proceed with fuccefs1 thall endeavour briefly to 
explain. : : 

. Refolution then or analyfis is the method of proceeding 
from the thing fought as taken for granted through its con 
fequences to fomething that is really granted ; and compofition 
or fynthefis is a reverfe method, wherein we lay that down firt 
which was the laft ftep of the analyfis, and tracing the fteps of 
the analyfis back, making that antecedent here which was con- 
fequent there, till we arrive at the thing fought, which was put 
as granted in the firft ftep of the re be 

‘ When we are to apply this method of refolution to theo- 
rems, we muft firft lay what is therein affirmed down as true, 
and then confider the neceflary confequences flowing there 
from, deducing one confequence from another, till we arrive at 
laft at fome one, which is evidently true or evidently falfe, as 
may appear by an axiom, or an elementary propofition, or by 
what is called expofition, i, e. the nature and ftructare of the 
figure. When the former. is the cafe, the théorem is true and 
may be demonftrated by the method of compolition, but when 
the latter is the cafe, it is falfe, for all truths are confiftent 
with each other. An example will clear this more than many 


words, 
‘THEOREM. ‘i 


¢ The fquare of a line bife&ing the vertical angle of any 
triangle, together with the re@angle under the fegments of the 
Vow. XL. Fuly, 1775s Cc bafe 
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bafe made thereby, is equal to the reftangle under the fides con 
taining that angle. sr oo : -- 
‘ANALYSIS, 
I ‘ \Suppofe this to be true, 
B viz. thar BD*+ADC=—AB 


* BC, and let a circle be cir- 
comfcribed aboutthe triangle, 
and BD produced to meet it 








Hi A D ADC=BDE by Eue. Il. 35. 
Vi *, Therefore BD* + ADC = 
G . BD*+BDE=EBD byIl. 3. 
\Z Therefore alfo ABxBC= 
i EBD. _-Now this we fhall 


find to be true by the elements, hence the theorem is alfo true. 
For the triangles ABD and EBC are fimilar, eving the angles 
at A and E equal as ftanding on the fame circumference and 


the angles at B in each equal by expofition, therefore by VI. 4. 
AB:BD:: BE: BC and by VI. 16. ABx BC=EBD. | 


‘SYNTHESIS. 
¢ ABx BC=EBD (as proved in the Analyfis) —=BD?+BDE 
by Il. 3.=BD?4-ADC by IIL. 35. QED 
Our author then recommends it to the young geomietrician, 


not to reft content with one folution of a propofition ; bat, 
by drawing other lines, and contemplating other known pro- 


perties of the figure as related to them, to inveftigate feveral . 


folutions, not only for the fake of chufing the beft, but 
‘(which is of much more confequence). to acquire a facility in 
the methods of refolution and, compofition. And then fub- 
joins, as an example, a fecond demonftration of the fame 
theorem from other principles. 

After which he proceeds to the dire&tions for the folution 
of problems, thus: 


* When a problem is propofed to be folved, we muft apply 
our method of refolution thus. We muft conceive the thing 
required to be already done, and from'this fuppofition we muft 


reafon, deducing one confequence from another, and proceed- — 


ing ftep by ftép, till we can arrive at fomething that is granted, 
fomething that may be effected by means of the poftulates 
_and elementary propofitions, fomething which (in the ftyle of 
_the ancients) is given, or a datum. “Which if we can do, we 
fhall then be able to form our fyntlefis or’ compofition by 
making the datum, we arrived at in the laft ftep of our ana- 
lyfis, the firft ftep or foundation of our fynthefis; and then rea- 
’ foning in a retrograde order, and taking the fame fteps back 


again, we fhall deduce one confequence from another, till we 
arrive 


Cin E, and EC joined.’ Now © 
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arrive at the original quefitum, or thing required to be done in 
the problem propofed, which was the firft thing laid down and 
{uppofed in our analyfis, : , ¥ 
__* Take the following example, being the 155th propofition 
of Pappus’s VIIth book. : fer xi oh he. 
‘PROBLEM. 
© Tt is required in a given fegment of a circle from the ex- 
tremes of the bafe A and C to draw two lines AB and BC 
meeting at a point B in the circumference, and fuch that they 
fhall have a given ratio to each other, viz- that of F to G. [See 
the foregoing figure. ] , 
‘ANALYSIS, : 

* Suppofe the thing done, and that the point B is founds 
then by way of preparation, or conftruétion, or fomething. to 
found our antlyfis upon, let us fuppofe that a tangent, to the 
fezment at the point B is drawn, which meets AC produced ig 
the point H. Now by hypothefis AB; CB:: F: G, alfo AB?; 
CB* :: AH: HC, which is thus proved. 

‘ Since BH touches the circle and BA cuts it, the angle 
HBA=BCA by Ill. 32. Alfo the angle H is common to both 
the triangles AHB and CHB, therefore they are fimilar, and: by 
VI. 4. CH: HB :: HB: HA, hence CH*:: HB*:: CH: HA 
by VI. 20. cor. But alfoby VI. 4 CH:CB:: HB; AB, and 
by permutation CH : HB:: CB: AB, or CH # : HB*:; CB?: 
AB?, therefore by equality AB*: CB*.:; AH: HC. 

‘ But the ratio of AB* : CB? is given, (by Prop. LVII. in 
Dr Simfon’s edition of the Data *,) becaufe the ratio of AB~ 
CB is given, therefore alfo that of AH: HC. Now fince the 
ratio of AH: HC is given, therefore alfo, by Data VI. that of 
AH: AC, and hence by Data IT. HC is piven in magnitude. 

* And here the analyfis properly ends: For i¢ having been 
fhewn that HC is given, or that a-point H may be found in AC 
produced fuch, that from it a tangent being drawn to. the cire 
cumference, the point of contaét will be the point fought; wema 
now begin our compofition or fynthetical demonftration : , whic! 
we mutt do by finding the point H, or laying down the line 
CH, which we affirmed to be given in the laft ftep of our anz- 


lyfis, 
‘SYNTHESTS, 


‘ Conftrufion, Make as F*:G*:: AH: HC (which may 
be done, fince AC is given, by making it as G*—F?*; F*:: 
AC : AH, and then by compofition it will be as G* ; F* ;: 
CH: HA) and then from the point H thus found draw a tan- 





® Dr. Simfon has altered the order of the propofitions of this 
book, but by marginal figures referred to the original order in the 
Greek text. 


C2 gent 
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gent tothe circle, and from the point of contaé& B drawing BA 


and CB, the thing is done. : 
7 emnnn Gearon, Since by conftru@ion F2; G? :: AH: 


HC, arid alfo AH: HC :: AB? : BC? (which has been alteady 
demonftrated in the analy fis and may be here proved in the fame 

manner.) Therefore F*;G? ;: AB*: BC, and confequently 

F:G;: AB: BC.. Q. E. D. 

* Here we fee an inftance of the method of refolution dnd 
compofition, as it was practifed by the ancients, for the folution 
here given is that of Pappus Alexandrinus.’ 

The above is followed by two_more folutions of the fame 
problem, illuftrating the different methods of analyfing, &c. 
in which the author fhews how to abate fomewhat of the geo- 
metrical rigour ufed in the firft one, for the convenience of 
fliortening the operations, 

To the three folutions given by our author, we thall be 
leave here to add another different one, as it feems to be fimpler 


and eafier than any of them. 





ANALYSIS. 


Draw AJ, making,the angle CAI=the given angle ABC, 
{fee the fame preceding fig.] and meeting CB produced in J. 
Then the triangles CAB, CAI, are equiangular, as having 
the angle C common, and the angles at.A and B equal, by 
the conftruftion ; therefore. (Eucl, VI. 4) CB: BA:: CA: 
Al; therefore Al is given. Hence the 


SYNTHESTS. 


Confirufion. Draw AL, making with AC an angle equal to 
the given one, and take Al to AC in the given ratio; draw 
CBI; and lafily BA and AC; and the thing is done. 

Demonfiration. Like as was fhewn in the.analyfis, the tri- 
‘angles are equiangular, and CA: Al :: CB: BA, in the given 
atid by conftruétion. 

_ And thus, from other principles, may feveral different con- 
firudtions be given. 

To the before mentioned direGliions and examples our av- 
thor fubjoins a colleétion of near 80 theorems and problems, 
‘to be demonftrated and conftruéted, propofed as exercifes for 
the learner; and although they'are not of the moft difficult 
kind, yet they are fuch as feem for the’ moft part very pro- 
per for the purpofe- he intends them, ‘and cannot fail of , 
rendering the young geometrician very €xpert in the fabject, 
.after he has folved them according to the dire€tions here given. 
The laft of thofe propofitions appears fo fovel and. curious, 

that 
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that we cannot avoid laying it before our teaders, viz. * ‘To 
-divide a circle into any number of \parts ‘which fhall be as weil 
equal in area as in circumference—N. B.. This may fem a pa- 
radox, bowever it may be effeted in a manner firily geometrical.’ : 

We have no doubt but that our mathematical readers will 
agree with us in allowing the truth of the author’s remark 
concerning the feeming paradox, of this, problem becaufe 

there is no geometrical method of dividing the circumference 
of a circle into any propofed number of parts taken at plea- 
fure, and it does not readily appear that there cam bé:any 
other method of folving the problem than by drawing the radii 
to the points of equal divifion in the circumference. However 
another method there is, and that {triétly geometrical, which is 
as follows : 

Divide the diameter AB cf the 
given circle into as many equal 
‘parts as the circle is to be divided 
‘into, in the points C, D, E, &c. 
Then on the diameters AC, AD, 4 
-AE, &c. as alfo on BE, BD; BC. 
&c. defcribe femicircles as in the 
annexed figure, And they will 
divide the whole circle as required. 
For, the feveral diameters being 
‘in arithmetical progrefiion, whereof the common difference is 
equal to the Jeaft of them, the circumferences will alfo’ be in 
fuch a progreflion, being as their diameters.’ But, in fuch a 
progreffion, the fum of the extremes is equal to the fum of 
each two terms equally diftant from them; therefore the fum 
of the circumferences on AC and CB is equal to the fum of 
thofe on AD, ‘BD, and to thofe on AE, EB, &c. and each 
equal to the femi-circumference of the given circle. Therefore 
~all the parts are of equal perimeter, 

Again, the fame diameters being as the numbers 1, 2, 3, 45 
&c. and circles being as the (quares of their diameters, the femi- 
circles will, be as the numbers ,1,.45 9»4.6, &c. and confe- 
quently the differences between all the adjacent circumferences 
are as the terms of the arithmetical progreffion 1, 32 Sis 7» &C- 
and here again the fums of the extremes, and of every two 
equidiftant means, make up the feveral equal parts of the 
circle. 

Upon the whole, we think this learned and accurate geo- 
- metrician has greatly deferved of the public by this attempt 
(as well as by a former work on the ancient geometry, .if we 
‘do not miflake the author) to extend and facilitate the know- 
ledge of the methods ufed by the ancients in their geometrical 
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works. . Methods which feem not to be generally known or 
practifed by common mathematicians, who are often led afide 
trom this true fcientific path, by a too frequent application 
of the modern algebra'to pure geometrical fubjeG&s. Indeed 
feveral writers of the firft eminence, and chiefly too of our 
own ‘nation, have happily produced feveral fpecimens of 
the reftitution of fome loft works of the ancients according 
their own models, But thofe works feem not fo well adapted 
to the ufe of the generality of readers, as the {pecimen of a 
plan, here given by our author, of laying down direct rules 
for inftituting the analyfis and fyn;hefis ot geometrical propo- 
fitions, and enforcing thofe rules by proper examples adapted 
to them, For from hence the young geometrician, inftead of 
groping out the demontftrations of theorems and of coa- 
itru€iions, through many needlefs and laboured proceffes, and 
inftead of ftealing conftru€ions to problems from algebraic 
equations, which he either cannot demonftrate, or in fo im- 
perfect a manner as generally evinces the improper mode of 
their difcovery ; we iay, inftead of plodding on in this man- 
ner, he is here fupplied with the means of difcovering, with 
certainty, whether theorems are true or falfe, with their de- 
monftrations, as alfo the conftrudtions and demonftrations of 
problems. 

As our author has hinted a defign of obliging the public 
with fome future pieces of the fame kind; in juftice to his 
merits, we with him fuch fuccefs in the prefent, as may en- 
courage him to accomplith thofe laudable intentions. 


=. 





IV. Travels in Afia Minor: or an Adiga. a Tour made at the Ex- 
pence of the Society of Dilettanti, By Richard Chandler, D.D. 
Fellow of Magdaien-College, and of the Society of Antiqua- 
vies. Ato. 155. Boards, Dodifley. (Continued from vol, xxxix, 


P. 443-) 
HEN the travellers Jay by the fea fide, they had ob- 


ferved a fire blazing on an eminence before them, to- 
wards Le@os, which they were told was a fignal for a boat 
defigned to be laden clandeflinely with corn, the exportation 
of which is prohibited under fevere penalties. ‘At midnight 
the aga of Chemali, who was concerned in this contraband 
traffic, rode along the fhore, attended’ by two Turks, armed, 
and mounted on long tailed horfes, to enquire who they were. 
Atter being entertained by the Janizary with a pipe and coffee, 


the aga mounted and gallopped back, leaving the travellers an 
“inivi- 
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invitation to fee an old» building at his village,°which was 
diftant about two-hotrs north -éaftward %o--* 24 Oe 

fn the morning, ‘after breakfafting ° on grapes, figs, whine 
honey in the conib, and™ coffee; ‘they® fet. otit jb “a body fot 
Chemali'; Viewing by the way ahor fpring,: whieh rifes‘in the 
flope of the hill of Troas,about four miles’ from’ the fhore. 
The bed refembles rofty’iron ‘in colour, and the edges were 
jncrofted with white falti © 'Affer ronning a few’ paces, it en+ 
ters'a bafon, about ‘bine feet fquare, ‘within’ a: mean ‘hovel, 
roofed with “boughs, ‘whith *is' the bath appropriated to'wo- 
men. - Here Farenheit’s thermometer tofé= 10 Fi 3 degrees § 
and in two finall veins to's 30 and 142. ~The ‘water is of ' the 
colour of whey, and has a. brackith tafte. Iris reckoned very 
efficacious jn the rheumatifm,’ leprofy,’ and’ all cutaneous dif- 
orders. On the bill, a little-above thisfpring;' are abe veltiges 
of the ancient fepulchres-of Alexandria ‘Troais. + 

Croffing again a river ‘which lay in theit‘eotrf, in’ ‘fifteen 
minutes the travellers entered among the foots of “Mount Ida. 
The tops ‘ef - this mountain ‘aré innumerable,” avd'among the 
vaft naked rocks are interfperfed low oaks*and bufhes. Neer 
Chemali they obferved feveral wind-mills, Turkéy-wheat ftand- 
ing, and on the flopes of the hills a few vineyards, The men 
were at work abroad, but the door-ways of the clay cottages 
were filled with womeny whofe faces were: eames and with 
children, looking at the travellers.» ~\- 

When they arrived. at Chemali, ‘inftead of an ancient builds 
ing or temple they expetted ‘to'fee, they found only a mofque, 
which contained nothivg to ‘Bratify: their cutiofity:” The por- 
tico, under which they ftopped, is fupported "by broken co- 
lumns, and in the walls are marble fragments. ~The door is 
carved with Greck chara&ers, extremely complicated. ~In the 
court was.a plain chair of macble; almoft:enmtires: and under 
the -poft of a fhed, a pedettal, with a moulding cut along 
one fide, and an infcription in Latin, -which“ihews it ‘once 
belonged to a ftatue of Nero, nephew of the emperor Ti- 
berius.’ Many {craps of Greek and Latin may be obferved 
in the ‘old burying grounds, which are very-exienfive; and 
the travellers faw more niarble about this inconfi derable village, 
than at Troas. They fuppofed the building ae delcribed to 
have formerly been a. church. 

‘ Colonz, the Hills, fays Dr. Chandler, was: a ie: on thet 
continent, oppofite to Tenedos. Ne oT removed the» ‘int 





_ © ‘This mode of computing the diftance of ; places eu time pre-, 
vails univerfally in thefe countries, and is taken.from the cara-. 
vans, which move an uniform pace, about three OK four miles j in 
an hcur, 
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habitants to Troas, but the place was not entirely abandoned, 
It feems to have recoyered under the-Romans, and has furvived 
the-new city ; ftill, as may be collested from the fite and marbles, 
lingering on in the Tarkith village Chemali,’ 

. From Chemali the travellers returned: to the vineyard for- 
merly mentioned, purpofing to .embark as foon as poffible, 
on account.of the danger from the banditti, with whom thefe 
parts are infefted. Having got into the boat, they coafted by 
Alexandria 'Troas in the dufk; and. after rowing about five 
miles, landed, and flept on the beach; where the folemn 
night was rendered more awful by the melancholy howlings 
of numerous jackalls, hunting, as they fuppofed, their prey. 

They embarked again three hours before day, and rowed 
by a bold rocky fhore until near feven, when they landed at 
Enekioi, or New Tows, now a Greek village, fo miferable as 
fcarcely to furnifh. grapes, wine, eggs and oil to fry them, 
fufficient for. their breakfaft. It ftands very high. Pliny, 
fays Dr. Chandler, mentions a town in the Troad, called Nea, 
or New Town, which perhaps was on this fpot. Here, he fur- 
ther obferves, there was an image of’ Minerva, on which no 
rain ever fell ;*and it was faid that facrifices left at this place 
did not putrefy. 

Proceeding in their boat from. Enekioi, they landed about 
noon on the ‘beach without the-Hellefpont, not far from the 
Sigean promontory, and-afcended. by a) fteep track to Giaur- 
kioi, a Greek village, once Siggum, high above the fea, and 
now refembling Enekioi in wretchednefsas well as fituation., 
Here they were accommodated with a fmall apartment in one of 
the cottages, but it required caution to avoid falling through 
the floor, The following is the author’s account of this ce- 
lebrated place, . ;, , : 

‘ The city Sigéum ftood antiently on a flope oppoffte to the 
part where we afcended. The high hill of Giaurkioi was the 
acropolis or citadel: and a mean church on the brow, toward 
Mount Ida, occupies the fite of the Athenéum or temple of 
Minerva; of which the fcattered marbles. by it are remains, 
The famous Sig¢an infcription lies on, the right hand, as you 
enter it; and on the left, is part of a pedeftal, of fine white 
marble, with {culpture in baffo-relievo ; of which the fubject is 
the prefentation of yoang children, with’ the accuftomed offer- 
ings, to Minerva, Within the fame ‘builjding was found a 
marble, once repofited in the precinéts of the temple, and now 
preferyed inthe library of Trinity college, in Cambridge. Ic 
contains a decree made by the Sigéans two hundred and feventy- 
eight years before the Chriftian aera; and ena&s, among other 
articles, the'ere€ting in the temple an equeltrian ftatue of king 


Antiochus on a pedeftalof white marble, with an infcription, 
.. ; ia 
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in which his religious regard for the temple ‘is mentioned,-and . 
he is ftyled the faviour of the people, It remained on ‘the»fpot 
to the year 1718, when it was purchafed of the papas or Greek 
prieftt by Edward Wortley Montague efq. then going embaffador 
to Conftantinople. The place in the wall, from which it was re- 
moved, is ftill vifible. | abe 

* The city Sigéum was founded by the Mitylenéans of Lefbos, 
The Athenians feized it under Phryno. Pittacus failed ‘after 
him, and was defeated in a battle. It wasthen the poet Alczus 
fled, throwing away his fhield, which the Athenians fufpended 
in the temple.» Periander of Corinth was chofen umpire, The 
Mitylenéans afterwards recovered Sigéum, but it was taken from 
them by Pififtratus, who made his fon Hegefiftratus tyrant there. 
The Iliéans then got poffeffion of it, and by them it was fub- 
verted, perhaps about the time of Antiochus, as the name of 
the Sigéan people has been purpofely erafed in the decree above- 
mentioned. 
_ © Thetemple at Sigéum was of remote antiquity, if not ca- 
eval with the city; which is faid to have been built from the 

ruinsof Troy. The Lliéans probably {pared that edifice froma 
reverence for the deity, or no fragments would have now re- 
mained. The celebrated infcription is on part of a pilaiter, 
eight feet feven inches long ; one foot and fomething more than 
fix inches wide, and above ten inches thick. It is broken at 
the bottom. In the top is a hole three inches and a half long, 
three wide, and above two deep. ‘This ferved to unite it firmly 
with the upper portion, or the capital, by receiving a bar of 
metal, a cuftomary mode of conftraétion, which rendered the 
fabric as folid as the materials were durable. The ftone was 
given to the temple, as appears from the infcription on it, by 
Phanodicus of Proconnefus, a city and ifland not far from Si- 
géum, famous for its quarries of marble. Such donations were 
common, and we (hall have occafion to mention feveral. 

‘ The lines in both inferiptions range from the left to the 
right, and from the right to the lefr, alternately. ‘This mode 
of difpofition was called Bouffropbédon, the lines turning on the 
marble as oxen doin ploughing. {t was ufed before Periander ; 
and by Solon the Athenian lawgiver, his contemporary. 

‘ The Greek alphabet, as imported by Cadmus from Phe: 
nicia, confified of: fixteen letters, .Palamedes, the rival of 
Ulyfles, who was put-to death in the Greek camp before. Troy, 
added four, Simonides of Ceos increafed theinumber to twenty- 
four. This perfon was a favourite of Hipparchus, brother of 
Hegefiftratus the tyrant of Sigéum, and “lived with him at 
Athens. ‘oir : 

‘ We may infer from the firft infeription-on the pilafter that 
Phanodicus and the temple, to which he .contributad, exifted 
before the improvemnt made by Se piidensheuielinaalh 
Cadméan and Palamzdéan charaéters.:, and’ alfo-that the Brydtare 
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was taifed under the Mitylenéans, for it isin their dialect or the 

Aeolian. | | bod 
‘The fecond infcription has the letters: of Simenides, and 

was engraved under the Athenians, -as may be colieéied from its 

Atticifms ; and, itis likely, about theitime of Hegefifieatus:; 

the method of arranging the lines not being changed, nor the 


-memory of the perfon, whom it records,. if he were not then 


living, become obfolete. 3 hea 
* We-copied thefe infcriptions very carefully; and not with- 
ext deep regret, that a flone fo fingulatly curious, which has 


-preferved to vs a. fpecimen of writing antiqnated above two 


thovfand years ago, fhould be fuffered, to lie. fo neglected -and 
expofed.. Above half a.century has elapfed, fince it was -firkt 
dijcovered, and it ftill remains in the open-ais, a feat for the 
Greeks, deflitute ofa patron to refcue it from barbarifm, aod 
obtain its removal inio the fafer cuftody of fome private!me- 
feom; or, which is rather to be defired, fome public: re- 
pofitory*.’ | ae wi f. 

From the brow by the church the travellers had in view 
feveral barrows, and a large cultivated plain, parched, and 
of a ruffet-colour, excepting fome plantations of cotton. 
Here were flocks of fheep and goats ; oxen treading out corn; 
droves of cattle and horfes, fome feeding, others roiling in 
the wide bed, which receives the Scamander and Simois 
united. Near the mouth of the river was lively verdure, with 
treess and ov the fame fide with Sigéum, the caftle of Chom- 
keli, above which, by the water, were many women, their 
faces muffled, wathing linen, or fpreading to dry ; with chil- 
dren playing on the banks. 

The travellers deftended from the church into the plain, 
and croffing the river above the women, to avoid giving of- 
fence, walked about two hours up into the country. They 
faw fome villages confilting of a few huts; and were feveral 
times annoyed by the dogs, that are kept to guard the flocks 
and herds from wild beafts. ‘They were very fierce, and not 
eafily repelled by the muffelmen who were in company. The 
ground in many places appeared to have been fwampy, and 
had channels in it worniby floods and torrents. In the fields 


Loi 


‘€.* It is to be wifhed that a premium were offered, and the under- 
taking recommended to commanders of fhips in the Levant trade. 
They have commonly interpreters to negociate for them, with men, 
leavers, ropes, and the other requifites; béfides initruments: or 
tools, by which the ftone might be broken, if neceflary. By a pro- 
per application of all prevailing gold, it is believed they might 
gain the’ permiffion~or ‘connivance of ‘the~bapas. and perfons con- 
cerned: It thould bedone with fecrely.” pt het is’eahly 
made, when they are ab Tenedos, on wind botifid near ‘the mouta 
of ithe Helleipont.” 
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were pieces of marble and broken colamns,. “The bed of the 
river was very wide, | and the. banks fteep; . with thickets of. ta- 
marifk growing in it. , They faw fome {mall fith in the water, 
and found on the margin a live tortoile. . are Chandler, pafled 
the ftream feveral times without being wet-dhod.: They -had 
advanced in fight of fome barrows, which..are beyond the 
Scamander, and of a large conical hill, more remote, at the’ 
fuot of Mount Ida, called anciently Callicolone, when the fun 
declining” apace, to ‘their great regret, they were’. obliged to 
return. 

On their arrival at the village they fourid a rumour con- 
firmed, that the conful, after parting from them at Tenedc 
had been attacked by robhers in his way to Gallipoli. ie 
had gone with company in a boat ffom the Dardanell, and 
having landed to dine, as ufual, afhore, the banditti rufhed 
fuddenly down upon them, and foon overcame them. The 
confal ran into the water up to his chin, where they continued 
to fire at him, and he was much hurt. ie 

The travellers had intended tarrying a few days‘at Giaur- 
kioi, with the view of examining the plain minutely, and pé- 
netrating tothe fources of the Simois and Scamander in the 
receffes of Mount Ida; but thé- danger which was to be ap- 
prehended from the defperité parties rhat weré ranging about 
the country, and the indifpofition-of the Janizary, together 
with the anxiety of their conduétor to vifit his brother’s di- 
ftreffed family, obliged them to felinquifh this defign. Before 
their departure, however, they gratified themfelves with the 
profpect of the adjacent fcenes, which could not fail of proving 
highly interefting to their curiofity. 


‘ Our cottage, fays Dr. Chandler, was not far from the brow 
of the hill, on which the church: ftands, and we repaired thi- 
ther to enjoy again, before funfet, the delicious profpect. A 
long train of low carriages, refembling ancient ‘ears, was then 
coming as it were in proceffion from Mount Ida. Each was 
wreathed round with wicker work, had two wheels, and con- 
veyed a nodding load of green-wood, which was drawn through 
the dufty plain by yoked oxen or buffaloes, with a,flow and {o-~ 
lemn pace, and with an ugly {creaking noife. 

* Early in the morning we defcended the flope, on which 
Sigéum flood, going to our boat, which waited at Chomkali, 
‘diftant about half an hour from Giaurkioi by land. After walk- 
ing eight minutes we came between two barrows ftanding each 
jn a vineyard or inclofure. -Qne was that of Achilles and Pa 
troclus ; the other, which was on our right hand, that of Anti- 
Jochus fon.of Neftor. This had a fragment or two of white 
marble on the top, which I afcended ; as had alfo another, not 
far off, which, it I miftake not, was that of Pencleus, one’ of 
: the 
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the leaders of the Boetians, who was flain by Eurypylgs. We 
had likewife in view the barrow of Ajax Telamon; and at'a 
diftance from it, On the fide next Leétcs, that of ALfytes men- 
‘tioned in Homer. By the road were vineyards, cotton-fields, 
pomegranate and fig trees, with a.verduse and frefhnefs as agree- 
able as ftriking. 

« The town of Chomkali is mean and not large. We tarried 
‘ there at a coffee-houfe, while onr men i a the neceflary 
provifions. We faw in the ftreet two capitals excavated, and 
derving as mortars to bruife wheat in. The water-cifterns are 
farcophagi with vents. On one was a Greek infcription, not le- 
gible; the ftone rough. All thefe have been removed from the 
‘ruins of places adjacent, for even the fite of Chomkali and its 
‘Caftle is of modern origin.’ 

It was the intention’of the travellers to return by the coaft 
of Afia, hoping it might afford them fomething. worthy of 
notice ; but they were over-ruled in this motion by.the Rais, 
who preferred the European fide of the. Hellefpont, .becaule, 
as he urged, the ftream there is lefs violent. ‘They therefore 
ficered to the Cherronefe, where they landed above Eleis, 
within a point nearly parallel to Maftufia and its caltle, and at 
the mouth of the hollow bay Coelos. They obferved fome 
buildings among the trees at the bottom of the bay, with 
piers of an aquadu&t; and on a rock near them were veftiges 
of a fortrefs. Soon after they had got on fhore, their at- 
tention was attracted by the appearance of many boats oh the 
Hellefpont fteering towards them, .and full of people. The 
paflengers, on landing, afcended a ridge in a long train, 
compofed of perfons of both fexes, old,and young indifcrimi- 
nately. It happened to be.the panegyris, or General Afembly, 
a great feftival among the Greeks; from the celebration of 
which none would be abfent. The author obferves, that the 
feaft of Venus and Adonis by Seftos did not occafion a more 
complete defertion of the villages and towns on both fides -of 
the Hellefpont, when Leander of Abydos firft beheld and be- 
came enamoured with his miftrefs Hero. 

While the travellers were preparing to proceed on their 
voyage, a- meffenger from the beach announced the arrival 
of a veficl with Englifh colours, “This proved to be the De- 
lawar, captain Jolly, on board of which they embarked, 


‘ We foon. cleared the Hellefpont,; fays Dr. Chandler, and 
pailing by the mouth of the Scamander, had a farewell view of 
a part of ‘the Troad, which deferyes to ‘be carefully traverled ; 
which I quitted with all che reluétance of inflamed cariofity; and 
which I then, hoped.we might be able to revifit with:better for- 
tune from. Smyraa,? - vont 
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~ The author next defcribes the ifland Chios, now Scio, of 
which. they foon after landed, The town of Scio and its ‘en- 
virons, we are told, refemble from the fea Genoa and its ter- 
ritory, as it were in miniatute, The .préfent. city occupies 
the fite of the ancient, and.is large, well+built,; and populous, 
Its moft ftriking ornaments are the beantifil Greek. girls; 
many of whom were. fitting at the doors and windows; 
twifting cotton or filk, or employed in fpinning»and needle- 
work, and accofted the travellers with familiarity, bidding 
theth welcome, as they pafled. They wear fhort petticoats, 
reaching only to their knees, with white. filk.,or, cotton hofe. 
Their head-drefs, which is peculiar to the ifland, is.a kind of 
turban, the linen fo white-and thin that it feemedfaow. . Their 
flippérs are chiefly yellow, with aknot of red fringe at the heel. 
Their garments were of filk .of various colours; (and their 
whole appearance fo fantaftic and lively as .to, afford the tra= 
vellers much entertainment. * 

On returning to the fhip at night, .a..great number of 
ghaunt dogs, which were collefted by the thambles, barked 
furioufly at them, but were chid and repelled) by the guides, 
whofe language they underftood,. Thefe animals are faid to 
be maintaitied. by the public, and they affemble when. alb:is 
quiet. « Dr. Chandler. obferves, that they were of old a like 
nuifance, being the Lemures of the ancients, ‘who ufed to pa- 
cify them with food, | aia toa 

Next morning the travellers landed again on the ifland, and 
Dr. Chandler, in company with captain Jolly, went to the 
principal bagnio or public bathing-place, -which he reprefents 
as a very noble edifice, with ample domes,’ all of marble. 
With refpe& to ‘antiqtities, However, concerning which he 
was ‘particularly inquifitive, there are few Yethains ‘in the 
ifland. 

‘ Profperity, he juftly obferyes, is lefs friendly to antiquity 
than defertion and depopulation. We faw ‘here no ftadivm, 
theatre, or odéum; but fo illuftrious a city, with a marble 
quarry near it, could not be deftitute pf thofé receffary ftrtte- 
tures, and perhaps fome traces might be difcovered’about ‘the 
hill of the acropolis. A few bafs-reliefs and’ marbles ate fixed 
in the walls, and over the gate-ways of the Houfés: | We ‘fourid 
by the fea-fide, near the toin, three ftories’ with 'infcriptions, 
which had béen brought for baliaft fromthe continent of Afia. 
The Chiote, our attendant, was vociferéus: in his enquiries, 
but to little. purpofe.. We were more than once defired to 
look at a Genoefe coat of arms for a piece of ancfent*{culp- 
ture; and a date in modern Greek for an old infcription. 

‘ The moft curious remain is that which has been named, 


withoat reafon, The School of Hancr. It is on the coaft at fome 
diftance 
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diflance from the city, northward, and appears to have been an 
open temple of Cybele, formed on the top of a rock. The thape 
is oval, and in the centre is the image of the ages the’ Head 


and an arm wanting. She is reprefented, as ufual, fitting. The 
chair has a lion carved on each fide, and on the back. The 
area is bounded by a low rim or feat, and about five yards over. 
‘Fhe whole is hewn out of the mountain, is rude, indiftina, 
and probably of the moft remote antiquity.’ - Vn 

The ifland of Chios, particularly a rugged tra& named Ar- 
vifia, was anciently celebrated for its excellent wines, which 
were held in fo great eftimation as to_be ftyled a new neétar. 
The travellers were treated with a variety of choice fpecimens 
by Mr. Bracebridge, whom they vifited at his houfe near the 
town ; and Dr. Chandler fays, it may be queftioned, if either 
the flavour or qualities, once fo commended, be at all im- 
paired. In feveral they found the former truly admirable. 
The moft advantageous produce of the ifland is now the 
lentifcus, or maftic-tree, of the gum of which an immenfe 
quantity is confumed by the feraglio at Conftantinople. 

At Scio the travellers embarked in’ a boat manned with 
Greeks, and after a fhort, but difagreeable paflage, -arrived at 
Smyrna, where they were received by the Britifh conful, and 
vifited by other gentlemen, with great civility. The follow- 
ing anecdote, relative to natural ‘hiftory, ftands foremoft in 


‘the recital of the author’s obfervations at this place. 


« Among the new objects, which firft attraéted our attention, 
were two live camelions, one of the fize of a large lizard. They 
were confined each on along narrow piece of board fufpended be- 
tween two ftrings, and had for fecurity twifted their tails feveral 
times round. We were much amufed with the changes in the 
colout of thefe reptiles, and with feeing them feed. A fly, de- 
prived of its wings, being put on the board, the camelion foon 
perceives its prey, and untwirling its tail, moves toward it very 
gently and deliberately. When within diftance, it fuddenly feizes 
the poor infect, darting forward its tongue, a {mall long tube 


furnithed witb-a glutinous matter at the end, to which the fly ad- 


heres. This is done fo nimbly and quietly, that we did not 


_ wonder it remained unobferved for ages, while the creature was 


idly fuppofed to fubfifton air. One of thefe made its efcape, 
the other perifhed with hunger.’ : 

Having thus far traced the progrefs of the travellers in their 
excurfion from Conftantinople to the Troad, we fhall attend 
them, in our next Review, to Smyrna, and from thence. ac- 


company them along the pleafant coaft of Ionia. 
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fat Rages cotanehile: 

v. Curfory Remarks made in a Tour through fome of the Nerthers 

Parts of Europe; particularly Copenhagen, Stockholm, aud 

Peterfburgh. By N.’ Wraxall, jun. 8ve. 5s. Cadell, | 
(Continued from vol, xxxix. p. 452.] 


A ETER leaving Forfmark, Mr. Weaxall proceeded to take 
a view of the mines of Danmora, which are celebrated 
for producing the fineft iron ore in Europe, the moft important 
fource of the wealth and royal revenue of Sweden. The ore 
is not dug, as in the mines of tin or coal in England, but is 
torn up by the force of powder, ‘This operation is performed — 
every day at noon, and is faid to be one of the moft tre- 
mendous and awful it is poflible to conceive. The mouth of 
the great mine js near half an Englith mile in circumference, 
and its depth fuch that it is inrpoffible for the eye to reach the 
bottom. This circumftance, however, did not deter Mr. 
Wraxall from gratifying his. curiofity by defcending into the 
mine, as foon as the explofiens were finifheds The follawiag 
extra contains an interefting account of this intrepid adven- 
ture, 


‘ There is no way to do this (to defcend) buat in a largedee 
bucket capable of containing three perfons, and faitened by 
chains to a rope. The infpeétor, at whofe houfe I had flept the 
preceding night, took no little pains to diffuade me from this 
réfolution, and: affured me not only that the rope or chains 
fometimes broke, but that the fnow and ice which lodged oa 
the fides of the mine frequently tumbled in, and deftroyed the 
‘workmen, nor could he warrant my abfolate fecurity from one 
or both of thefe accidents. Finding, however, that 1 was deaf 
to all his remonftrances, he provided me a clean bucket; and 
‘put two men into it to accompany me, The gentleman who 
travelled with me, had already been into the mines'of Fahlaa 
in Delecarlia, where there is a ladder for that purpofe, and he 
did not chufe to fee a fecond ‘mine, after having once gratified 
his curiofity. { wrapped myfelf therefore in my great coat, 
‘and ftepped into the bucket. The two men followed, and we 
were let down. I am not afhamed to own that when I found 
‘myfelf thus fafpended between heaven and earth by a rope, aad 
looked down into the deep and dark aby{s below me, to which 
I could fee no termination, I fhaddered with apprehenfion, and 
half repented my curiofity,-- This: Was; however, only a: mo- 
mentary fenfation, and before I had defcended a hundred feet, 
I looked round.the fcene with very tolerable compofure. I 
was near nine minutes before I reached the bottom, it, bei 
cighty fathoms, or four hundred and eighty feet. The view 
of the mine, when I fet. my foot to the earth, was awful and 
fublime in the higheft degree ; whether tetror or,pleafure formed 
‘the predominant feeling as I looked at it, is hard to fay. ie 
ight 
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light of the day was very faintly admitted into thefe fubter- 
ranetous caverns.. In\many places. it was: abfolutély lof, and 
flambeaux fupplied its place. I faw beams of wood acrofs fome 
parts from one fide of the rock to the other, where the miners 
fat, employed in boring holes for the admifion of powder, 
with as much unconcern as I could have felt in ‘any ordinary 
employment, though the leaft dizzinefs, or even a failure in 

ferving their equilibrium, maft have made them Jofe their 
feat, and dathed them to pieces againft the rugged furface of 
the rock beneath. The. fragments torn up by the explofion 
previous to my defcent.lay in vaft heaps op all. fides, and the 
whole fcene was calculated to infpire a gloomy admiration in 
the beholder. A confinement for life in thefe horrible iron 
dungeons, muft furely, of atl punifhments which human fub- 
ilety has deviled, be one of the moft terrible, JI remained three 
quarters of an hour in thefe gloomy and frightful caverns, and 
traverfed every part of them which was acceffible, conducted 
by my guides. The weather above was very warm, but here 
the ice coVered the whole furface of the rock, and I found my- 
felf-furrounded with the colds of the moft_rigorous winter, 
amid darknefs and caves of iron. In one of thefe, which ran 
a confiderable way under the rock, were eight wretches warm- 
ing themfelves round a charcoal fire, and eating the:little feanty 
fubfiftence produced from their miferable occupation. , They 
rofe with furprife at feeing fo unexpected a-gueit among them, 
and I was nota little pleafed to dry my feet, which were wet 
with treading on the melted ice, at their fire. There are no 
lefs than 1300 of thefe men conftantly employed in the mines, 
and their pay is only a copper dollar, or 3d. Englith, a day. 
They were firft opened about 1580, under the reign of John the 
I[Id, but have only been. conftantly worked’ fince Chriftina’s 
time. After having gratified my curiofity with a full view of 
thefe fubterranean apartments, I made the fignal for being 
drawn up, and can molt ferioufly affure you I felt fo little terror 
while reafcending, compared with that of being let down, that 
I am convinced, in five or fix times more I fhould have been 
perfectly indifferent to it, and could have folved a problem iin 
mathematics, or compoied a fonnet to my. miftrefs, in | the 
bucket, without any degree of fright or apprehenfion : fo ftrong 
is the effe& of cuftom on the human mind, and fo contemptible 
does danger or horror become when familiarized-by continual 
repetition!’ 

From the mines of Donmora, the traveller purfued his 
route to the feat of baron de Geer at Lofsta, about twen 
miles diftant. This, we are told, is one of the handfomeft 
country feats in Sweden, and likewife one of the moft northern 
in Europe. Mr, Wraxall admits that it may be a very agree- 
able refidence in July and Auguft, but is too near the pole 
to be tolerable the far greater part of the year. At the time 
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he was there, which was in the begining of June, the 
ground had not been totally free from fnow' more than three 
weeks; and the wind blew fo cold from the north eaft, that 
he was half-froze even in a gteat coat. 

The next remarkable obje& that occufs in the journey;is 
the catara& of the river Dahl, about twenty-five miles from 
the feat of Baron de Geer. We. fhall prefent our teaders. 
with Mr. Wraxall’s defcription of this amazing fcene, after 
obferving, in his own words, ‘'that it is one of thofe objeds 
which to be felt maft be feen, and before which janguage 
finks unequal.’ . , 


« The Dabl rifes in Norwegian Lapland, and after pafiiog 
through a vait extent of country, empties itfelf into the fea about 
‘twenty miles from this place. It is above half a mile broad 
between the ifland I now write from and the falls; but at the 
cataracts, its banks being much narrower, it runs with vaft — 
impetuofity. A fmall ifland, or rather rock, of half a quarter 
of a mile in circumference, divides the river at the place. In 
the winter, when one of the cataraéts is frozen over, the ifland 
is acceflible, but at this time it would be impoffible to seach it 
alive, ‘The eye takes in both falls at once from either bank. 
The depth of each is about forty feet; butone is abrupt and 
perpendicular, the other oblique and fhelving. As nearly as [ 
can judge by my eye, the breadth is not in either lefs than 
eighty or ninety yards, and I am inclined to believe it more. 
The tremendous roar of thefe cataraéts, which, when clofe, is 
fuperior far to the loudeft thunder; the vapour which rifes ina 
ceflantly from them, and even obfcures them from the eye in 
many parts; the agitation of the river below. for feveral hun- 
dred yards before it refumes its former tranquillity; and the 
fides covered with tall firs, which feem like filent and aftonifhed 
{pectators of it; form one of the moft pitturefque and afto- 
nilhing fcenes to be beheld in nature’s volume; nor would I 
have refigned the pleafure I experienced, as I lay on the joofe 
ftones almoft immediately beneath it, and was covered with the 
{pray from its dafhing billows, for the mof voluptuous banquet 
a fovereign could beftow.’ 


Travelling along the fide of the Dali, ‘by the way of ‘So- 
derfors, our author proceeded to Upfal, where’ he arrivéd 
‘earlyin the evening of the fame day on which he fet out 
from the neighbourhood of the cataraét. Here he pees 
himfelf great pleafure in furveying the. colleges, , public build- 
ings, curiofities, &c. with fuch exalted ideas of this univerfity 
had the Swedes infpired him, His,expeftation, however, was 
greatly difappointed, and he -affures us: that Upfal has hardly 
one inducement to draw a man of.tafte to vifit-it, unlefs from 
being the refidence of a Linneus. He was informed ‘that 
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there are at this time near 1500 ftudents in the univerfity 

but in general they are faid to be miferably poor, and lodg® 
five or fix together in wretched hovels amid dirt and penury. 
The following is Mr. Wraxall’s account of the celebrated 
profeflor above mentioned, to whom he had the honour of be- 


ing introduced. 


* On oor firft arrival,-the gentleman who accompanied me, 
and who was intimately acquainted with Linnzus, fent his com- 
pliments to fay, that he would do himfelf ‘the honour to wait on 
him if agreeable immediately, and would introduce at the fame 
time an Englith gentleman, who had been induced to vifit Up- 
fal from the fame of fo great a man. -He fent us word in re- 
turn that he would pay us a vifit in the afternoon at three 
o’clock, when he had done dinner... He came pun¢tually at the 
hour marked, and after ftaying fome time conduéted us to the 
botanical garden, where he fhewed us his collection of plants, 
fhrubs, and flowers, which are very numerous, and have been 
prefented to him from every part of the globe. At the door he 
took his leave and quitted us. This celebrated botanift is now 
in the fixty-ninth year of his age, having completed his fixty- 
eighth only laft month. He is of a middle fize, inclining to 
fhort, which is ftill increafed by his ftooping prodigioufly 
when he walks. He was dreffed in a plain -blue fait of cloaths, 
and booted, as is common with the Swedes. ‘At his button- 
hole hung the white crofs of the order of the polar ftar, which 
was conferred on him by the Jate king Adolphus, who admired 
and honoured him. He enjoys a very eafy independence from 
his falary, and pupils in the univerfity: befides which, he is 
faid to be poffefled ef a confiderable fortune acquired by his 
profefion. He has a country-houfe about five miles out of © 
town, and keeps his chariot. He has one fon and four daugh- 
ters alive ; but I don’t find they poffefs any of their father’s 
genius. At prefent he very rarely attends the botanical parties 
which are made twice every week round. Upfal, and are con- 
ducted by his fon, who is botanical profeffor. Monfieur 
Linnzus has been in England, France, and Germany, but 
{peaks no languages except the Latin and Swedifhh; in. the 
former of, which he converfes with perfe€t facility. His 
knowledge, | am,aflured, is by no’ means univerfal,: but 
confined almoft abfolutely to natural hiffory, in which it:,js 
unbounded. His faculties are as yet unimpaired .except his 
memory, which begins to fuffer fome diminution. The. re- 
mark, that a prophet has no honour in his own country, is 
very much verified in him; and I found thofe perfons who 
were intimately converfant with his lifé and aétions, more in- 
clined to dwell on his perfonal imperfeétions, ‘his foibles, and 
his weakneffes, than to expatiate on his aftonifhing talents, ‘and 
extended fame. Thus it always is where we view the object 
at too inconfiderable a diftance, and through the mediumcof 
thofe lit:lenefles which arg infeparable from hamanity,. Well 

might 
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might the witty Rochefoucault affert; that ‘* Admiration: and 
acquaintance are incompatible.” Time only can hold. up' to 
view pre-eminent merit, and affign it the due rank in thetemple 
of memory.’ | 15080 
Mr. Wraxall. obferves that Upfal was anciently thé chief 
refidence Of the kings .of Sweden, and is much older than,the 
prefent metropolis. The houfes are .moftly of wood, hor is 
there one public or private edifice of ftone.in the city.’ , .. 
After making almoft the complete tour of the province-af 
Upland, the traveller informs us that the country is.chiefly a 
horrid defert, covered with fhapelefs ftones, or impenetrable 
woods, incapable of cultivation, and ‘deftitute of inhabitants. 
The quantity of land‘employed in tillage does not bear thé 
proportion of one ‘to twenty, if really fo much. ° Nature 
however, Mr. Wraxall obferves, has made in fome deg 
amends for this parfimony, by enriching thefe barren ‘ihe 
with inexhauftible, mines of copper, iron, and filver, = 


‘ The Penne fays he, are chiefly employed ‘in the » manus 
fafture of thefe metals, and I have vifited fix or feven forgeson 
my joarney, each of which conftantly employs from four to foar- 
teen hundred workmen Only in iron. Wherever there isa 
country feat, you may be certain to fee one of thefe fabrics; 
and no Cyclops were ever more dextrous in working their ma- 
terials. I have feen them ftand clofe to, and hammer, in-their 
coarfe frocks of linen; a bar of ore, the heat and refulgence of 
which were almoft infupportable to me at ten feet diftance, and 
with the {parks of which they are covered from head to foot. 
I had the pleafure of viewing the whole procefs ufed to reduce 
the ore into iron, and maf own it is very curious and inftru@ives 
They firft roaft it in the open air for a confiderable’time, ‘after 
which it is pot mtoa furnace, and when reduced to’ fufion; 
is poured into a mould of fand, about three yards in length, 
Thefe pigs, as they are then denominated, are next putiinto:a 
forge heated to a’ prodigious degree: they break .off a ~ 
piece with pinchers- when red hot, and this. is. beat to a lefi 
fize.with hammers, It.is put again into the fire, and from 
thence entirely finifhed by being laid under an immenfe engine 
refembling a hammer, which is turned by water, and flattens 
the rude piece into.a bar. Nothing cam exceed the dexterity of 
the men who conduét this concluding part of the operation,” as 
the eye is their fole guide, and it requires an exquifite hicety 
and precifion.—It ‘is certainly a moft -happy circamfance>tiac 
Sweden abounds with thefe employments for her peafaitepas 
from the ungratefal-foil and inclement latitadd, they muft other- 
wife perith of mifery and famine. 

‘ Through the whole country are lakes, atid pieces of inland 
water, on the banks of which their palaces and villas are afually 


built; > My late tour has been entirely from one to another of 
wes: D 2 com thefe 
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thefe houfes, and nothing can exceed the generous hofpitality 
4) have found every where. It would ome be refented if a 
ft vifited a forge, without paying his compliments to the 
aa, who expedts this mark of his attention and _refpect. 
Tis cuftom plainly fhews how few perfons travel in this part 
er ; 


if they were numerous, it Would be quickly laid 


urope : ) 
- Bfide, by ae leaft reftrained within marrower limits, I ‘cannét 
fay as hitich in praife of the Swedifh refinement or elegance, 


as of their benevolence and civility : there is; indeed, one qua- 


Wity which muft'precede thefe among a people; I mean-neat- 


nefs, avirtue which I have ever found in’ an eminent degree 
am the inhabitants of warm climates, where nature and 
necefhty obliges chem to extreme cleanlinefs.. There is a pro- 
fofion of difhes at their entertainments,, but no tafte in the ar- 
xangement or difpofition of them. The table groans beneath 
number of coyers, which are all brought in at once, and then 
Tet to cool uring a ceremohious ‘meal’ of at Jeait two hoars. 
But'the prologue to- this play is eve Worfe. Before they fit 
down to dinuer, thie company take bread aid’butter, which they 
-wafhdown with a glafs of brandy, and this horrid. fathion pre- 
vailsnot only among perfons of condition, but extends even 
to the ladies as well as the men. I muft.own I cannot.recon- 
acile myfelf to a cuftom, which, though. it dpotale.ormgitaied 
from the extreme coldnefs of the climate, is. only worthy the 
Maufcovites before the reign of their reformer Peter.’ : 
While Mr. Wraxall was at Stockhol te was entertained 
With “a ‘inidck et ‘between’ fete 'régitietits Of the 
‘Sweldith ‘troops, condhAed by the king,’ ahd his brother pririée 
Frederic; which was ‘finely deligned to, “ciftivate ‘the’ att’bf 
warin the time of profound peace. He ‘then ‘Jire&ead His 
courfe for Abo in Finland, where there is nothing that 
pleafed him in the furvey, or can amufe by. the defcription. 
He ehquired if there was not anything in the eae y to 
‘merit attention; but they affared him it would be regarded 
kay ‘piece of ridicdle to: ~ it ‘on cfuch: an errand ; there 
elhg ‘tiothing within its walls except °a very fmall library, 
‘atid ‘ ‘few © hito(phical nift? fete, He ‘fourid the pro- 
vince f Fiitand, however, ‘not Yo battéh dr ‘tiieultivatad 
as he fi ech taught to expeét. “Extépting ‘Eaft:Goth- 
~ © part Of Sweden fo ‘free ‘from thdfe ‘Vat 
ftones which nature has fcattered over that kingdom ; nor any, 
where. the foil is apparently more fertile,: or the country better 
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[ To be concluded in oar antl ] 
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VI. Le&ures on the Art of Reading, Part II, C aining the Art 
of reading Verfe. By Thomas Sheridan,’ 4." Be. 55. in 
boards. Dodiley. $6) ; eriil Qu E 
N the firft volume of this work the aythor has treated 

the art of reading profe ; in the prefent he endeavours 1p 
lay open the more difficult art of reading verfe; which, thoug 
not fo generally ufeful, is much more pleafing and ornamental. 

In purfuance of this defign he examines ‘the ftate” of our 

profody, and the principles and laws’ of our verfification’; 

which at prefent, he fays, are ‘ either buried ih obfcurity, or 

falfely feen through the mifts of error.2 i 
It has been ufual to meafure Englith verfe by fyllables. 

But Mr. Sheridan teaches us, that this meafurement is im: 

proper ; that Englith verfe is compofed of feet, like that of. 

the ancients, with this difference, that ours are formed by ac- 

cent, theirs by quantity. m 
‘ It is not, continues he, but that we have quantity too; 

but theirs was immutably fixed to the fyllables of their words, 

ours is variable. In words feparately pronounced, the quantity 
of the fyllables is regulated by the accent. When the accent is 
on the vowel, the fyllable is long; when on the confonant, 
fhort. All unaccented fyllables are fhort. When words ‘aré 
arranged in fentepces. the quantity of their fyllables depends 
upon the relative importance of their fenfe ; of which the em- 
phatic word in each member of a Yentence is the regulator. 

Our accent does not confift in a change of note, but in ftrefs, 

and may be exhibited in a monotong, like movements beat on 

a drum.’ yt , 
The Greeks and Romans made ufe of only two feet in the 

ftructure of their heroic yerfe, the da@yl and the fpondee. 

But the English verfe, as this writer affirms, admits of eight ; 

notwith{tanding it has been afferted, that it confifts wholly of 

iambics, or trochaics. can 
‘ Thus, fays he, in this line of Milton, 
‘ Prone on | the flood’ | extenjded long | and large, 

‘ The fir foot is a 1 diff. (trochee), the fecond a 2d. -diff, 

{iambus). 
* In this, ; 

* And thé | fhrill’ foGnds | ran echoing thro” the wood, 

* The firt is an un-diff. (pyrrhych), the fecond a double diff. 

({pandee). | | 
‘ Thus in thefe two lines, we haye examples of the four dif- 

fyllabic feet. I fhall now give inftances of the four triffyllabic. 


© Mur’muring | and with him fled the thades of night. 
D 3 ‘ The 
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*. The firft foot here is a firft triff. (da@tyl.) 
., £ O’er man’y | a frdjzen man’y | a fiery Alp. 
¢ This line contains no lefs than three of the fecond triff. 
(amphib.) 
© The great | Hierar|chal ftandard was to move, 
* Here the fecond foot is a third triff. (anapeft.) 


€ Innajmerable | before -th’ Almighty’s throne. 


¢ Here in the fecond foot we find an un-triff. (tribrach.) And 
thus | have fhewn, that eight different feet may be admitted 
into Our heroic verfe.’ 


Upon this occafion ovr author thus triumphs over the in- 
dolence and ignorance of almoft all our Englith poets : 


-* What an amazing advantage muft the nfe of fo many feet 
give, in point of variety, to our heroic verfe, over that of the 
ancients, who were confined to two only, were we to make 
the ufe of it which we might. But through the indolence of 
our poets in general, and their want of fkill in the theory of 
numbers, fome falfe rules have been eftablifhed, which have in 
a great meafure, deprived us of that benefit. 

* It may perhaps be matter of wonder to fome, to hear it 
afferted, that any of our beft poets were ignorant of the theory 
of numbers; nor will they eafily be brought to believe, that 
they could make fuch good verfes, without fuch knowledge. 
And yet it would be no difficult matter to prove, that {carce 
any of them, except Miltgn and Dryden, ever took the trouble 
to dive into that myftery ; and their moft admired verfes pro- 
ceeded wholly from ear and imitation, in the fame manner as 
Scotch and Irifh tunes have been compofed, by perfons utterly 
unacquainted with the art of mufic.’ | 


The author having illuftrated his theory by a great variety 
of examples, and explained the nature of melody ard variety 
in numbers, proceeds to treat of the poetic paufes, the cefural, 
and the final. ‘The following obfervations on the final paufe, 
or the paufe which clofes every poetic. line, are new and ju- 
dicious. = 


‘ Nothing has puzzled the bulk of readers, or divided their 
opinions more, than the manner in which thofe verfes ought 
to be recited, where the fenfe does not clofe with the line; and 
whofe laft words have a neceflary connexion with thofe that 
begin the fubfequent verfe. Some, who fee the neceffity of 
pointing out the metre, make a paufe at the end of fuch lines ; 

ut never having been taught any other paufe but thofe of the 
fentential kind, they ufe one of them, and pronounce the lait 
word in fuch a note, as ufwally accompanies a comma, in mark- 
ing the fimalleft member of a fentence. Now this, in the cafe 
before mentioned, is certainly improper; becaufe they make 

that 
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that appear to be a complete member of a fentente, which is 
ah incomplete one ; and by disjoining the fenfe, as well as the 
words, often confound the meaning. Others again, but thefe 
fewer in number, and of the more abfard kind, drop their voice 
at the end of every line, in the fame note which they ufe in 
marking a full ftop; to the utter annihilation of the fenfe, 
Some readers, of a more enthovfia‘lic kind, elevate their voices 
at the end of all verfes, to a higher ‘note than is ever ufed in 
the fentential ftops; but fuch a continual repetition of the fame 
high note at the clofe of every verfe, though it marks the metre 
diftin@ly, becomes difgufting by its monotony; and gives an 
air of chanting to fuch recitation, extremely difagreeable to 
every ear except that of the reciter, who in general feems 
highly delighted with his own tune, and imagines it gives 
equal pleafure to others. - It was to a reader of this fort that 
Ceafar faid, ** If you read, you fing ; and if you fing, you fing 
very ill.’ To avoid thefe feveral faults, the bulk of readers 
have chofen what they think a fafer courfe, which is, that of 
running the lines one into another, without the leaft paufe, 
where they find none in the fenfe; in the fame manner as they 
would do in fentences of profe, were they to find the fame words 
there fo difpofed ; and by this means, they reduce poetry te 
fomething worfe than profe, to verfe run mad. In vain to 
fuch readers has Milton laboured the beit proportioned num- 
bers in blank verfe ; his order is turned into confafion, bis me- 
lody into difcord. In vain have Prior and Dryden in the 
couplet fought out the richeft rhime; the laft word, hurried 
precipitately from its poft into the next line, leaves no im- 
preffion on the ear; and loft in a clufter of words, marks not 
the relation betwixt it and its correlative, which their diltin- 
guifhed fimilar pofts in the verfe had given them. You will not 
wonder, however, that the bulk of readers fhould eafily adopt 
this laft method, becanfe they have all learned to read profe, 
and it cofts them no pains to read verfe like profe. 

‘ But it may be afked, if this final paufe is neither marked 
by an elevation, or depreffion of the voice, how is it to be 
marked at all? 

‘ © To this the anfwer is obvious, by making no change at all 
in the voice before it. This will fufficiently diftinguifh it from 
the other paufes; becaufe fome change of note precedes the 
others, either by raifing, or deprefling the voice ; here it is only 
fufpended ; on which account I fhall call it the ftop of fufpen- 
fion: for it will be neceflary to give it a name when we fpeak 
of it hereafter ; and it is fo little known amongft us, that hi- 
therto it has neither got a name, nora mark in writiog; which 
perhaps is the very reafon that it is fo little known. For had 
any grammarian, after pointing out its ufe, ever given it a 
name, and amark in writing, it maft have been as generally 
known as any of the other ftops, at leaft to readers of tafte; 
fince it is of fuch importance, that it is impoffible to read 
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poetic numbers properly without the afe of it; and. not only 
fo, but it is often one of the greateft ornaments, and gives the 
mot force to delivery in profe too. 

‘ This pause of fufpenfion, was, the very thing wanting to 
preferve the melody at all times, without interfering with the 
fenfe. For the paufe itfeif perfeAly marks the bonnd of the 
metre, and being made only by a fufpenfion, not change of 
note in the voice, can never affect the fenfe: becanfe, as the 
fentential flops, or thofe which affect the fenfe, have.all a 
change of note; where there is no fuch change, the fenfe cannot 
be. alfedled. 

‘ Nor is this the only advantage gained to numbers, by this 
ftop. of fufpenfion; it alfo prevents that monotone, that fame- 
nefs of note at the end of lines, which however pleafing to a 
rude, is difgufting toa delicate ear, For as this ftop of ful- 
penfion has no peculiar note of its own, but always takes that 
which belongs to the preceding word, it changes continually 
with the matier, and is as various as the fenfe. 

‘* I fiall now endeavour to illuftrate this by an example; for 
which purpofe | fhall choofe this paffage of Milton. 


¢ Of man’s firft difobedience,’’ and the fruit” 

Of that forbidden tree,’” whofe mortal tafte’’ 
Brought death into the world” and all our woe, 
With lofs of Eden,” till one greater man” 
Reftore us,’ and regain the blifsful feat, 

Sing heav’nly Mufe !” that on the jacred top” 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai,” didit infpire’’ ° 

That Shepherd,’ who firft taught the chofen feed’ 
In the beginning” how the Heav’ns and Earth’’ 
Rofe out of chaos.” Or, if Sion hill” - 
Delight thee more,’ and Siloa’s brook, that flow’d” 
Fait by the oracle of God,” I thence’’ 

Invoke thy aid’ to my adventurous fong:. 

That with no middle flight’ intends to foar’” 
Above th’ Aonian mount” whilft it purfues” 
Things, unattempted yet” in profe or rhime.”” 


‘ Lhave made no other change in repeating thefe lines, but 
that of marking diftinélly the cefural and final paufes. By 
looking over them, you will find, that out of fixteen, there are 
thirteen lines, which terminate without any flop; and if in 
the recitation fuch a number of lines be ran into one another, it 
leaves not the leat trace of verfe behind; for befide the lofs 
of meafure, through want of its being, marked, the move- 
ment alio is on many occafions wholly changed by this means ; 
as you will perceive by repeating the two firft lines in that 
way— 

* Of man’s firft difobedience | and the | friit of | that’ for | 
bid’den | tré whofe | mortal | tafte brought, &c.? Where you 
fee, by not obferving the final paufe, the movement in all “ 

fel- 








following feet, is changed from. iambic ‘to. trochaic|;: whereas 
with the final paule, i : 1. on 
- and the frait’* ) 
Of that’ | forbid’ | den trée: | whofe mér f tal tafte’” 





the ear acknowledges a perfe& heroic verfe, confifting ‘of 


aambics.’ 


From the final, Mr. Sheridan proceeds to. the cefural, payfe, 
Mr. Pope feems to fix the feat of this paufe on the fourth, 
fifth, or fixth fyllable of the verfe *. But opr thor endea- 
vours to fhew, that, with regard to variety an expreftion, 
there is no part of the verfe, into. which it May. not be ad- 
mitted with advantage. He then points out the variety which 
may be added to the harmony of our verfification, by the in- 
troduction of two, cefuras, and particularly by that: of femi- 
paufes, or demi-cefuras. The following paragraph may fuf- 
ficiently illuftrate his opinion, of the latter. 


« What I hawe advanced upon this {pecies of verfe, will con- 


tribute to folve a poetical problem, thrown out by Dryden as 


a crux to his brethren; and which, though often attempted, 
semains to this. hour unexplained: and that is, to account for 
the peculiar beauty of that celebrated couplet in fir John Den- 
ham’s poem on Cooper's Hill, whege he gives a defeciption of 
the Thames 


‘ Tho’ deep’ yet clear” tho” gentle’ yet not dull, 
Strong’ without rage’”’ without o’erflowing’ full. 


In which the chief beauty of the verfification lies in the ha 

Gifpofition of the paufes and femi-paufes, fo as to make a fine 
harmony in each line, when their portions are compared, and 
in the couplet, when one line is compared with the. other. But 
this folution could never occur to thofe who never once'dreamed 





in. verfe.’ 
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of the demi-cefura, and the happy effeéts which it may produce — 


In the third lefture the author treats of the power of ex- 
preffion, arifing from the various atrangement of the poetic 
feet ; and illuftrates their different properties by a great variety 
of examples: .among which are the following, , 


‘ Firft, of the trochaic. 


* Séftly | fwéet in | Ly’dian | meas’ures 
Soda he | fodth’d his | f6ul to,| pleas’ures 
War he | fung’ is | toil and | troub‘le 
Hon’our | but’ an | emp’ty bubble 
Nev‘er | en’ding | ftill’ be | pres 

- Fighting | fill’ and | ftill’ deft | roy’ing 





* See Mr. Pope’s VI. Letter to Mr. Walth, 
| 
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If’ the | world’ be | worth’ thy | win‘ning 

Think’ O | think’ it | worth’ en | joy’ing 

Lov’ely | Thais | fit’s be | side thee 

Take the | good’ the | gods’ pro | vide thee. 
* Here the trochaic movement is admirably fuited to the gaiety 
of the fubjeé&t ; but in the fame ode when the fentiment re- 

uired a more forcible expreffion, the author ufes a more forcible 

pac ‘the iambus, or anapeft. The iambus as thas : 


¢ Sooth’d with | the fofind | the King ! grew vain, 
Fought 4ll | his bat’ | tles 6’er | again’, 
And thrice | he roG | ted all | his foes 
and thrice | he fléw | the flain. 
The mas’ | ter faw | the mad’ | nefs rife, 
His glow’ | ing cheék | his ar | dent ey’es, 
And while | he heav’’n | and earth’ | defy’’d, 
Chang’d | his hand’ | and check’d’ | his pride. 
« And as the fentiments become more vehement, not content 
with the iambus, he has recourfe to the more impetuous ana- 
peft; and the different degrees of a fimilar power in thofe 
two feet, can no where be better feen than in the following 
paflage ; the firft line of which is iambic, ‘the reft purely ana- 
pzftic. 
« Reven’ge | reven’ge Timé | theus cries 
See the fa | ries arife, 
See | the {nakes | that they réar, 
How they hifs’ | in their hair ; 
And the {par | kles that flath’ | from their ey’es. 
¢ The amphibrachic meafure, in which that foot alone is ufed, 
is adapted only to lively and comic fubjeéts. For inftance 
‘ If e’ér in | thy sight I | found favour | Apol’lo 
Defend’ me | from all the | difas’ters | that fol’/low. 
* And this paffage from Addifon’s Rofamond, which is in gene= 
ral compofed of the amphibrach, though in two places another 
foot is introduced. 
* Since con‘ju | gal pafs’ion 
Is com’e in | to fas’hion 
And mar’riage | fo bleft’ on | the thron’e is 
Like Vénus | I’ll thine 
Be fond’ and | be fine 
And | fir Trus‘ty | thall be’ my | Ad6nis.’ 


Having thus demonftrated the power of thefe feet, when 
feparately employed in a fucceffion of lines, the author pro- 
ceeds to confider their effe€ts, when combined in the fame 
metre; very juftly obferving, that all the magic power in 
conjuring-up images, lies more in the artful arrangement, 
than in the choice of words. 


In 
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In the fourth leéture he thews how far paufes,: the other 
conftituent part of verfe, are concerned in expreffion; and 
what beauty arifes from the judicious variation of the cefura 
in its feveral feats. 
We fhall clofe our extraéts from this work with the follow- 
ing remarks on the feat of the cefura. 


* In order to find the feat of the cefura, we are to refle&t, : 
that there are fome parts of {peech fo neceflarily conneéted ia : 
fentences, that they will not admit of any feparation by the — 
{malleft paufe of the voice. Between fuch, therefore, the ce- 
fura can never fall. Its ufual feat is, in that place of the line, 
where the voice can firft reft, after a word not fo neceflarily 
conneéted with the following one. I fay not fo neceflarily, be- 
caufe the cefura may find place where there would be no fen- 
tential ftop, after a word which leaves any idea for the mind to. 
reft on, though it may have a clofe connexion with what follows. 
For inftance, 


* Of Eve whofe eye’’ darted contagious fire. 


« Now in profe, there could not properly be a comma after the 
word, eye, from its clofe connexion with the following verb; 
but in verfe, remove the cefural paufe, and the metre is utterly 
‘deftroyed. 


* Of Eve” whofe eye darted contagious fire. 


* Of the fame nature is another line of Milton’s, relative to 
the fame perfon ; 


‘ And from about her”’ fhot darts of defire—  *— 


‘ Pronounced in that manner with the paufe in the middle of 
the line, it ceafes to be verfe ; but by placing the cefura after 
the word, foor, as thus—— 


* And from about her fhot’’ darts of defire—~ 


¢ the metre is not only preferved, but the expreffion much en- 
forced, by the unexpected trochee following the paufe, which, 
as it were, fhoots out the darts with uncommon force. 

‘ The following line of Mr. Pope’s, read thus——~ 


¢ Ambition firft fprung” from your bleft abodes 
$ is no verfe, but hobbling profe. Let the cefura be placed af- 
ter the word, ff, as thus-—— 

¢ Ambition firh”’ {prung from your bleft abodes—— 
‘ the metre is reftored, and the important word, ff, obtains 
its due degree of emphafis, and is made more diftinguifhed by 
preceding this unufual paufe. 


‘ Of the fame kind are two lines of Waller’s, which I lately 
read, ftopped in the following manner 


* We’ve loft in him arts, that not yet are found. 
The Mufes ftill love, their own native place, 
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¢ By. which poiating, the metre is defitoyed, and. the thought 
obfeured. ‘Shey. fhould be thus divided: . | “ 
¢ We've loft in him” arts that are nat yet. found. 
The Mufes fill” love their own native place. 


© Unlefs a reader be: much upon his guard, he will be apt to 
paule, spoegthe, Pa hag ge at thofe feats of the cefura, 
which have been fet down as producing the fineft melody, avd 
therefore axe moft pleafing ta the ¢ar. Thus in the f lowing 
~ Nor Godalove” in the ftill calm we find—— 


« The cefra, fo placed, points to a different fenfe from that 
which is contained im the fubfequent line; for, in this way, it 
would imply, that we do not find God alone, in the ftill calm 
—but fomething elfe—whereas the true meaning of the couplet 
is, ‘ that we do not find God, in the ftill calnt only, bat in 
the form and tempeft ,* and therefore the paufe fhould’ be thus 
made—~ 

¢ Nor God” alone in the ftilk calm we find, 

He mounts the ftorm’” and walks apog the wind. 
« There would be great temptation in all the follawing lines, 
for the fake ofimelody, to piace the cefura wrong. 


¢ The fprites of fiery’ termagants inlame—— 

Back to my native’’ moderation flide—— 

Aad place on gore, fecurity his gold——— 

Your own refiltleis’’” eloquence employ —— 

Or crofs to plunder” provinces the main 
¢ But fuch unnatural disjun€tion of words, which have a ne- 
ceflary connection with each other, whatever pleafure it might 
rive the ear, muft hart the underftanding ; which furely in ra- 
tional beings has the firft right to be fatisfied. Lines of this 
ftruéture do not in reality contain any perfe@ cefura; whofe 
place is fupplicd by two femi-paufes, or demi-cefuras. As 
thus-——— 

« The {prites’ of fiery termagants’ inflame. 

Back’ to my native moderation’ flide - 

And place’ on good fecurity’ bis gold. 

Your own’ refiitlefs eloquence’ employ 

Or crofs’ to plunder provinces’ the main. 


* Of the fame nature is the following line.-—~ 
« Nor virtue male” or female can we name— 
* ‘and the laft of this couplet-—— 


¢ Thus God and Natare link’d the general frame 
And bade felf-love’’ and focial be tne fame. 


€ In both which the demi-cefuras fhould be thus introdacedu—— 


‘ Nor virtue’ male or female’ can we name—— 
And bade’ felf-love and focial’ be the fame. 





¢ Great 
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. © Great attention omer to be paid to the femi-paufes, in lines 
where they ate introduced together. withs pe pan both i 
derto render the ideas.more diftingt, an improve t bef 
mony, If in the do ise of the Teliowiay couplet, the 
only. be marked, ast ’ 
« So two confiftent motions aét the foul, 

And one regards itfelf”’ and one the whole— 
£ ithe two. different motions which aétuate the { 1, aré not dif- 
tin@ly pointed out; which can only be done Ric Bestant the 
femi-paufes, thus—— 

“© ‘And one’ repards itfelf” and one” 'the’ while.” ) Cee 


In, the latter part of this Le@ture our author ¢ exa inés the 

celebrated odes. of Dryden and Pope | St, di’ ; 
and the refult of. his. enquiry is,-that Pope Shas ' expoled- 
want, of dkill in the general principles of numbers, and 
great inferiority to Dryden, in that refpect 5. ‘that. ‘though 
emulates Dryden if the variety of his metres. he € varies on 
forthe fake of vanying, and does not fcem, to Know how fo . 
adapt thefe changes to his, fubje&t; that. where he theans to 0 
excite images of terror, or deferibe the deep. melancho, and 
gloomy defpair of Orpheus, his metre has the ; fe of ses bon ; 
‘that when he fpeaks of the effea, which, the. mufic of Or- 
opheus had on the infernal deities, he falls into th e metre te | 
in the melancholy ditti¢s of the old Englith, balla $3 and when 
he points out the exultation of mufic, upon. this extraorditaty 
triumph over death and ‘hell, he falls into ‘the’ molt coinic 
movement that can be uf€d, the amphibrachic, &c. 

To thefe Leétures.the author has fubjoied a Differtation on 
Rhime, extraéted from the 2d book of his Britih Education. 
Jn this tra& he points out fome ill effects, which, he thinks, 
-thime has. produced, on the Englith lar age. On this ‘oc 
cafion he quotes ‘the fentiments of Du Os, tendin ing to. hi, 
thatit.is the, offspring of barbarifm and neceflity, nurfed By 
ignorance. But nofwitliftanding what. thefe writers, Mr, i, 
eo and Mr. Sheridan, have advanced, we ‘cannot but thin 
that rhime in the hands of a mafterly | poet, is a pleafing, and 
by no means a defpicable, ornament, A Frenchman, who 
_takes his ideas from the writers of his own. mation, is an in- 
gompetent judge of rhime in | general, For nothing farely ¢ can 
.be more, untuneable, than the poly fyllabic rhithes, ufual in 
French poetry.. 

But whatever may be. faid o on ‘this fabjee, in PPP oe, 
Mr. Sheridan, his, Legtures ; ‘contain A, great. variety 0 
ations, which deferve the attention of every One, a ae cit os 
attempts to write, or read verfe.; or even wifhesto underftand 
ithe general principles of péetical harmony, = 
VII. 4s 
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VII. Ae Explanation and Proof of ** The Complete Syftem of Afirr» 
nomical Chronology, unfolding the Scriptures.” In which the 
Truth aud Reality of the Original Luni-Solar Radix is clearly 
and fully afcertained ; firrft, by Calculations a Priori ; then. con- 
frmed, to the minuteft Exaéinefi, by Calculations 2 Pofteriori, 
through an extenfive Interval of 5800 Years. In a Series of 
Letters addrefid to Mr. James Fergufon. By the Rew. John 
Kennedy. 8wo. zs. Kennedy. 


Bert epiftolary colleftion, addreffed to Mr. Fergufon, is of a 

fimilar nature with the Letters to Dr. Blair, by the fame 
author, which were noticed in our Review for February laft.. 
Like thofe, it confifts of abfurd calculations, without either 
reafon, judgment, or truth; and which are fo far from 
proving any thing with regard to the moon’s real motions, 
that they ferve rather to indicate the too powerful influence of 
that luminary over the author, 

In fpeaking of the former pamphlet, he fays, * Dr. Blair 
chufes, I perceive, to be filent; though I ‘was in hopes that, 
ere this, I fhould have found him a zealous opponent.’ Luck- 
ily, however, it would feem, that Dr, Blair has obferved too many 
fpecimens of Mr. Kennedy’s condu&, to be imprudent enovgh 
to adminifter fuod to his vanity by any. anfwer or oppofition fo 
a perfon whofe obftinacy renders him unfeeling of convidion 
and averfe to information. Difappointed from this quarter 
then, this difpofition leads him again to rail at Mr. Fergu- 
fon, who had before condefcended’ to fome altercation with 
him ; but were we of this gentleman’s counfel, we would 
advife him to defift from any farther attempts to reclaim’ the 
obftinately ignorant, from whom, asin thé prefent cafe, no 
return can be expeéted but a profufion of fuch language as is 
fcandalous to be committed to paper, ~ 

Notwithftanding the title of this pamphlet, which declares 
it to be an Explanation and Proof of the author’s Chronology, 
it is evidently intended only as an anfwer to Mr. Fergufon's 
Remarks on it long fince made. But fo far is it from ‘properly — 
anfwering its intention, that the principal objections’ are un- 
noticed, and the book is entirely emp'oyed in abfurd calculations, 
made from afumed roots, which, being contrary to nature and all 
experience, it is impoffible’ to admit as true.’ ‘He fays the 
‘ chief pillars of his fyftem are thefe few plain; ‘fimple princi - 

les. 1. A true loni-folar radix, or determinate “pofition of 
the fun and moon té each other at the creation.* 2: ‘A’true’ wh- 
-interupted feries of years (both Julian and tropical) colle&éd 


‘from the evidence . facred and ay pitery. 3 “A tre 
‘Yength 


; w~ ' 6 











Explanation of eéaneay> 4s Syfiem of Chronology. 
length of the tropical year. 4. A an length of ai 
nation, or fynodical month. 5. A ttue meridian 
neceffary for a conneétion of the firft meridian with out, own.” 
By the laft of thefe articles, viz. the firft meridian, he means 
the meridian at which it was noon day at the moment of the 
fun’s creation, and which he pretends to compute. from ro 
other affumed articles ; of thefe, the fecond is the only © 
whofe calculation he fubmits to our view, in which he 

with Mr. Bedford againft archbithop Uther, the other’ three 
being arbitrary afimptions which the has been pleafed to make 
without any authority, and moft of them againft all autho- 
rity. Thus in the firft article he aflumes it as a fa&, that the 
fun was created in the firft point of the fign 4, and that ‘the 
moon was then precifely twenty-four houts patt the full: a 
pofition which it feems fcarcely neceflary to obferve there is 

the leaft authority for in the writings of Mofes, ‘hor any othe 
either ancient or modern. In the thifd article, he afames 

true length of a tropical year to be accurately, 365.4. § Te ee 
without any reafon, and contrary to the confiaat’ obieivia 

of all aftronomers, who make it to be neatly. 365 4. 5 5. si. 
5s fe. And in the remaining fourth article, he affumes the 
true length of a mean lunation to be 29 d. 12 &. 44m. I fate 
45 thirds, alfo contrary to all obfervations. Thele 
tions are not only contrary to nature, but they are alfo \con- 
fiftent with each other. For the length of the lunation muft 
depend on the time in which the fun and moon perform their 
periods round the ecliptic; and as he afferts that the fun’s pe- 
riod (or folar tropical year) is 365 ¢. 55. 49m. precilely, and 
- numberlefs obfervations have proved the moon’s period to Be 
27d. 7.4. 43m, 5 fic. (which we do not kitow that he has ‘yet 
denied) ; by multiplying thofe two periods together, and di- 
viding the produé by their difference, the quotient will thew 
29d. 12h. 44m. 3/fec. 7th. 26 fourths, for the length of 
the mean lunation, from his own afumed length of the tropical 
year, which lunation therefore differs confiderably from that 
which he has afimed. 

His method of calculating backwards and forwards to prove 
one another, is ‘extraordinary enough. -Having a/imed. the 
tropical year =365a 54. 49m. by the help of this; and ofe 
obferved time of the autumnal equinox, ‘he computes the’ mo- 
ment of the fun’s creation, or the time of the autimnal 
nox in the 706 year of the Julian period, which is | the yeat Of 
the creation according to our author: thus, among oe 
obfervations communicated to him by the late Dr. *biadle 
(then aftronomer-royal) was the obferved time of the rao 
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nal equinox at Greenwich for the year 1753, which was Sept. 
ind 40 be 24m. (Old Style) : then fince, according to our 


‘author, there are 5760 Julian ‘years between the Creation, 
bac$ A.D. 1753, and-the length of the Julian exceeding the 


ngth of his tropical year by 11m. hence 5760 X iim, = 
4s 4 days, which added to the 114. 104.24 m. and the 30 
lays of Sept. fubtraéted, he obtains O&. 25 ¢. 10 5. 24 m. for 
the ‘time of the autumnal equinox at Greenwich meridian 
A. J. P. 706, or the time of the creation. And if the 104. 
24 m. be deduéted, then O&. 25 d, at noon-is the time of the 
fame at a meridian which is 10 4. 24m. to the. weft of the 
ee of Greenwich, and which he therefore calls the. ficft 
meridian Then, by the exa& converfe operation, he com- 


betes own again from -this.time of the creation to find the 
m 


e of the equinox in the years 753,.and on its coming out 


- 11,4. 104, 24 m. the fame with the obferved.time with which 
‘he hiad fet out, he exults in it as a proof of the truth of bis 


radix, &c. And this is his conftant praGtice on other oc- 
cafions, vainly fancying he has proved the truth of his prin- 
iples when he has only proved his rightly following his own 
Tulés. By methods fimilar to this too, it is eafy to prove the 
Creation to have been at any time whatever, firft afuming the 
length ‘of the tropical year accordingly. But then no fuch 
rade ix will give the true time of the equinox for any other year 
but that (1753 in this cafe) from which the firft computation 
is made. Notwithflanding our author is very confident of ,a 
contrary opinion, and affects to compute the autumnal equi- 
nox from A.D. 1793, thus. Since 1793—1753==40, and 
4°X lim.=7 6.20m. which taken from 11:4. 10.4 24 My 
the remainder 11 4. 3 4. 4m. (O.S.) he makes to be the time 
of the equinox in Sept. 1793 3 but this neither is the time as 
found by the beft tables, nor, we will venture to fay, as jit 
‘will be obferved by thofe who fhall then be living. As fome 
farther evidence of the falfehood of his radix, let us by the 
fanie rule compute the equinox for fome other time lately 
pait, and at which it has been obferved, as fuppofe for the 
year 1773, when. it was obferved at Greenwich, Sept. #1 4. 
64. 39m. Now 1773—1753==20, and 20x 11 m.=3 4. 40 ms 
which taken from 11 ¢. 10 4. 24m. the remainder is 11 d. 6 4. 
44m. for the time of the’equinox as thus computed, and dif- 
fers from the truth by 5 minutes, though the difference in 
tHe times is no more than 20 years. And thus the method 

muft needs give a falfe conclufion in every other inftance. 
Our author is conftantly Zarping on a pretended error -in 
Mr. F ergufon’ s calculation of an eclipfe of the moon at Alex- 
andria in Sept, the year before Chrift zo1, becaufe it = 
om 
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frofn the time as computed by himfelf from hi§ own radix, d&c. 
Indeed we fhould have wondered if they had coincided, of 
been even near together. Bur, though we do not think 
outfelves obliged to defend Mr. Fergufon, or any other 
perfon, yet our regard to truth induces us to obferve that 
Mr. Fergufon’s time agrees very well with the recorded 
time of that eclipfe; and alfo it differs By only 2 2 minute$ 
from the time of the fame, as very accurately computed from 
the laft Tables of the famous Mr. Meyer, the utiverfally ac. 
knowledged accuracy of which has confiderable weight with us 
in the prefent inftance. | ) 

But we havé fo often had occafion to remark Mr. Kennedy’s 
miftakes arid ungentleman-like behaviour, ahd obferving that 
he ftill perfeveres’ in his. old track, and that any farther 
animadverfions would be little more thati a repetition of what 
has been faid before, we fhall not trouble our readers, or 
ourfelves, by any additional reprehenfion on the fubje&. | 


- 
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in boards, [Concluded.] Robitifon, 
AVING in a former Numbet *, comfidered the firft di- 
vifion of this work; and fome patt of that relating to 
manures, we fliall now refume our account, with what the 
author obferves updn that of Chalk. Under this head he 
takes occafion to correct a popular error, that it is improper 
for light land. 


‘ Chalk, fays he, has been long ufed as 4 great improver of 
clays and ftrong loams, and thought to be daa for light 
land ; but it is now found by experience to enrich all fotts ‘of 
land, the lighit a3 well as the ftrong. Chalk, like marle, opens 
and mellows clays, and confolidates light foils. Not becaufe 
it contains any of the vegetable principles; as falts, &c. or that 
it attraéts them from thé air. For pure chalk is natutally bar- 
ren, and no falts are found in it. Thé author of the Com 
plete Englifh Farmet, indeed fuppofes, that chalk contains ia 
it the principles of fire, becaufe it warms cold clay foils: but 
it gives no indication of its containing fire more than other 
calcarious earths ; its warming cold wet land; being in confe-. 
quence of its opening fuch land, by which the water efcapes 
which ftagnates in fach land, and is the caufe of its coldnefs, 


And befides, if chalk had this effet upon cold land, by reafon’ 


of its leat, it would be pernicious’ to light hot land, contrary 
to experience.’ TSF . 


- 
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* See Crit. Rev. vol. XXxix, p. 997. 
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Lime is then largely treated of,. its nature, qualitics, and 
effeé&ts défcribed, accounts of various experiments, by different 
perfons and on different foils, related ; from the confequences 
of which fome have rejected the ufe of lime entirely as being 
generally hurtful, or if it meliorates the land for one year, 
proving injurious ever after; while others recommend the 
ufe of it, fome for certain kinds of land, and others for alk 
lands indifcriminately; fome approve the continual and 
annual ufe of it in fmall quantities, and others advife the ufing 
it, at certain intervals, in large quantities, but different 
from one another. Upon the whole, however, it feems, that 
lime is a great improver, and that the failure of fome expe- 
riments with it, has been rather owing to an improper quan- 
tity or manner of ufing it, and-running the land out of heart, 
than to its own qualities. 
ay After defcanting on feveral other fingle manures, as lime- 
fione, gravel, foap-boiler’s afhes, kelp, wood-atfhes, fheep 
dung, &c, he makes many ufeful obfervations on the proper 
management of fheep, and then proceeds, with his ufual ac- 
curacy and diftintnefs, to treat of the fubje& of compofts, 
or compounded manures. 

With regard to common falt as a manure, he fays, 


* Common falt has long been fuppofed to be a good manure, 
but the high duty upon falt prevented the farmers making ufe 
of it. ‘This objeétion is now removed: for by an ac paffed the 
eichth of his prefent majefty, for the encouragement of agri- 
éulture, the duty is taken of foul falt, which 1s to be had at 
the falt-works, and is now fold in London, at four fhilings 
per huadred weight, and by the ton at three, pounds ten fhil- 
lings. Jt has wot, I believe, been afcertained what is the pro- 
per quantity t6 be ufed upon land; but by the account of the 
{ellers of this falv in: London, the quantity for arabie land, is 
between two and three hundred weight per acre ; and for lawns 
and grafs-walks fhould. be fown pretty thick, which will en- 
lives the verdure..; Sea-falt is however .of fo fiery a quality, 
that it is moft advifeable to begin with a moderate quantity, 
upon every fort of land, as the, quantity may. be encreafed. at 
pleafure, whem the. effect of it is known.’ 


After giving &n° account of fome new compofts invented 
and recommended by Dr. Hunter, a gentleman who has 
mich obliged the public by.his attention: to agriculture, he 
coficlides, ‘na side bod dite | - 
_ * EZ have faid nothing’ of liquid manures, :to be {pread: upon 
land with a water-cart, as a top-drefling; as the powdered; ma- 
nures abovesmentioned anfwer the fame purpofe with advantages 


The liquid manures require a water-cart; and to be drawn by 
ya honfe, 


ev? 
*_* 
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a@ horfé, which is prejadicial to the land, andthe hot qualit 
of them injurious'to the tender aa eo The powdere 
manures do no hurt in this refpect, 1f fown upon the crop in 
dry weather, and the firft. fhower of rain wafhes them down 


to. the roots of the plants, the good effeét whereof is foon pers . . 


ceivable from the flourifhing ftate of the crop.’ 


Our author then-proceeds to the third part, on Drill-fowing, 
the particulars of which are thus fpecified, vit 
_ © The principal drill-ploughs hitherto made.—Of Mr. Tull’s 
drill-plough ; a general defcription of it.—Improvement of it 
by the author.—Of the other principal drill-ploughs, and ee 
defefts:—Defcription of a new and important improvement of 
Mr. Tull’s drill- plough.—-The barrel-drill improved, and madé. 
a general inftrument, to fow all feeds, and at any diftance.—_ 
Of drilling corn for horfe-hoeing, hand-hoeing, and clofe drills: 
ing not to be hoed.—Objections to drilling anfwered.—Expes 
riments of drilling and hand-hoeing of wheat:—Experiments by 
Mr. Tull of horfe and hand-hoeing of wheat.—-His improve~, 
ments of the hoeing hufpbandry.—The fuccefsful practice of the 
hoeing hufbandry exemplified.—The .expences and profits. of, 
that hufbandry. —Several.objeGtions to the hoeing culture cons’ 
fidered and anfwered.—Of the alternate hufbandry.—The pro- 
duce atid éxpence of this method compared with the hoein 
culture.—The ancient method of alternate cropping and fallow- 
ing.—Examples of this culture.—The fame compared with the 
alternate and hoeing culture.’ . 


Thefe feveral: articles he treats in otder, with his ufual per’ 
fpicuity. After remarking on the long and univerfally acknow- 
ledged improper mode of fowing corn and other feeds with the 
hand, or broad-caft, on account of the wafte of feed, and un- 
equal diftribution of it, as well as the uncertainty of the depth, 
and mentioned fome few contrivances for fowing in a regular 
manner, he comes to fpeak of Mr. Tull’s drill-plough, which 
is accurately defcribed, by references to an engraved plate of 
its parts, and inftruétions given for ufing it, and for properly 
adjufting the feed-box fo as to deliver the due quantity ; and 
as.this. drill was peculiarly adapted to Mr. ‘Tull’s on lands, 
which were naturally of a light open nature,-our author “des 
feribes the neceffary alterations to fit it to other lands, &c, 

« Another way of drilling wheat and other kifds of grain, is 
wpon level ground, ‘or broad ‘ridges, in rows about twelvé’ 
inches diftant, and hand-hoed. Mott farmers much prefér this 
method to horfe-hoeing ;' and in general it produces better crops 
than the broad-caft, and the hoeing cleanfes the lands from 
weeds, and mich improves it for the fucceeding crop. The 
faving of feed is a great advantage in this method alfo; for 4 
bathe! of whea: is fufficient to fow an acre, 


we 
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¢ Bat in this-manner of drilling, the drill-plough with only 
two fhares is not convenient ; requiring too much time to plant 
any confiderable extent of land, with battwo rows each draught, 
and fo near together as twelve inches. A drill that fows four 
rows at once is the-moft proper, and for this four feed-boxes, 
and the fame number of fhares are necefary. Ass this drill fows 
only four feet breadth of ground at once, it. does not plant fo 
much land as that for horfe-hoeing, by above an acre a day, 
but fhould not’be made to plant more than four rows at that 
diftance; for it is found inconvenient in practice, to drilta greater 
Breadth of level ground at once than four feet.” 


. Having enlarged on the inconveniencies:of this method, he 
advances.to a third, 


© There is another method of drilling apon level ground, 

that does net requite any hoeing. The rows are about feven 
inches diftance, and if the land ‘is very clean, may be eight 
itiches afender. -When wheat is drilled in this manner, and 
advances in. the fpring, the rows fpread and meet, and keep _ 
down the weeds. A bofhel of wheat fows an acre; and the 
crop is generally fuperior to that fown: bread-cat on the fame 
land; with'the ufual quantity of feed.” 


Our author then gives an account ef feveral other inventors 
and improvers of drills. 


* Since the'time that Mr: Tull publifiied his hufbandry and’ 
inftruments, feveral ingenious perfons have invented drill- 
ploughs of different conftructions from his. One of the firft 

de Chateauvieux, firlt fyndic of Geneva, whereof’ Mr. 
Mills, in his Hafbandry, has given cuts and a defcription. It- 
is a curious inftrament, but complex and expenfive, and con- 
ftru&ted to fow only three rows at feven imches diflance, Mr. 
Mills has omitted to defcribe Mr. Tull’s drill, fappofing it to 
be more complex than the other; but by miftake, he not being: 
experienced in ‘the practice. 

* About the fame time another fort of drill-plougt was in- 
vented by Mi dé Hamel, called a barrel-drill, of which more’ 
afterwards. This: drill has been introduced into Britain and: 
Ireland, firft by: Mr; Craik,- near Dumfries in Scotland, aver 
ingenious practifer of the new hufbandry, who has made fome’ 
material: improvements on Mr. du Hamel’s drill ;- and fince 
that, Mr. Wynn Baker has made a barrel-drill, whereof the 
conftruétion was taken, as] am informed, from Mr.-Craik.. . 

* Mr. Randall, of York; has invented another of a very dif-- 
ferent conftruction from either‘of the former, the performance of 
which I am unacquainted with, And Mr. Baldwin, of Clap- 
ham, in Surry, has conftruéted one upon the principles of Mr. 
du Hamel’s, and.to plant more rows at. once. 

‘ ‘Thefe are the principal inftruments for regular fowing, that: 
have come to my knowledge, all which are defeQive in one par 

is ticular ;; 
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ticular; they are limited to fow at certain flated diftances, from 
which they cannot, be altered, I ‘had a drill made to fow fix 
rows at once at fix.or feven inches diftance, ‘but that was like- 
wife.confined to that diftance, from which it could. not.t al- 
tered; but fince then, I have contrived a method, by w 
either Mr. Tull’s,’Or the ‘barrel-drill, may be made to pla 
mo one to fix rows, and the rows from feven inches to fou fat 

iftance.’ | ‘ 


Of this he gives a defcription, accompanied with an engraved 
reprefentation of the parts. He then particularly defcribes . 
the other drills before mentioned, fpecifying their refpeGtive 
advantages and inconveniencies; and then proceeds to a.par- 
ticular difcuffion of the comparative quantities of grain: pro- 
duced in the feveral methods of fowing. -He next gives an 
account of feveral experiments to form the comparifon between 
the profits; but by the way obférves that, " 


‘ It cannot, however, be truly afferted, as by fome has been 
done, that the horfe-hoed crops of wheat are in general greater, 
or even fo great as the fown crops, upon the fame land, or 
upor land & at goodnefs, and in the fame years. The profit 
of this hufbandry does not altogether confift in the fuperiority 
of the crops of this above the common hulbandry; bat princi- 
pally in reducing the éxpence of cultivation, and faving that 
of manure; whereof none, or very little is neceffary in the 
| horfe-hoeing hufbandry for corn. This is an important article, 
and a neceflary and very expenfive one in the common huf- 
bandry. It is no fmal] advantage in the hoeing hufbandry, 
that all the manure ufually beftowed upon the wheat crop, 
may be faved for the other lands; for the improvement of 
meadows and gra(s-grounds, and for the’ crops cultivated for 
cattle, turneps, carrots, cabbages, and cole-feed, and for do- 
meftic ufe, or fale, as potatoes, hops, madder, and feveral 
others. ) 

‘ With regard to the crops obtained from land drilled in équi- 
diftant rows, and hand-hoed, though this method of culture is 
much inferior to horfe-hoeing, as it does ‘not near fo much 
improve tbe land, nor fo that facceffive wheat crops can be ob- 
tained from it;. yet it is commonly more profitable than fowing 
at with wheat broad-caft, and the land is, by the hand-hoeing, 
in much better order for a fucceeding crop. Neither is the’ ex- 
pence of hand-hoeing fo great as the above author feems to 
think ; for once hoeing is frequently fufficient, and it is very 
rarely neceflary to hoe oftener than twice. The hoeing, fun, 
and free air between the rows, very much ftrengthen the plants, 
caufe them to throw owt many branches, and All the grain. “fe 
is unneceflary to multiply examples of. this, and may be fuf- 
ficient to produce one that is unexceptionable, the experiment 
made by Mr. Cox, near Lymington, in Hamphhire, being s 
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comparative one between wheat fown broaft-caft, and drilled in 
equidiftant rows twelve inches diftant ; for which the gold medal 
was adjudged to him by the London Society of Arts.’ 


Our author here gives ‘the experiments at large, which con- 
tain accurate détails of the feveral expences as well as the 
‘quantities produced, the better to form the comparifon. He 
then anfwers, in a fatisfafory manner, the objections that 
have been made to the drill-fowing and hoeing hufbandry. 
From the whole it appears that this method is much pre- 
“ferable to the common method of manuring and broad-caft 
“fowing ; that the produce is more, the grain better, and the 
expence fels, as little or no manure 1s required. IJt_is re- 
markable that the advantage feems.to increafe with the dif- 
tance between the rows drilled, at leaft to a certain limit ; 
that rows diftant from each other by fix or feven inches, are 
more advantages than the common broad-caft; that rows of 
twelve inches diftance are better than the former; and that 
rows of two fect diftance are ftill bettér than thefe. One in- 
ftance of this prodigious increafe of grain from the increafe of 
foil is fo extraordinary, that it is worth relating here. 


‘ It is authenticated by the relation of Dr. Watfon who has 
reported an experiment, made by Mr. Charles Miller, fon to 
Philip Miller, efq, the celebrated botaniit, by which it appears 
—That having in the autumn of 4765 planted a fingle grain of 
wheat, in the botanic garden at Cambridge; in the {pring of 
1766 he divided the fevera] plants that tillered from that grain, 
and tranfplanted them into frefh earth, by which near two thou- 
fand ears were produced. from the firft fingle grain. On the 
fecond of June, 1766, in order to repeat the experiment, he 
fowed fome grains of the common red wheat, and on the eighth 
of Auguft he feleéted a fingle grain, which had produced 
eighteen plants ; each of thefe plants’ were planted out fepay 
rately ; and feveral of them having pufhed out fide-fhoots, thofe 
likewife were divided, and again tranfplanted. The whole 
number thus tranfplanted before the middle of Oétober, 
amounted to fixty-feven plants; thefe remained through the 
winter vigorous, and in the {pring of 1767, were again divided 
‘and tranfplanted ; and from the middle of March to the twelfth 
of April, five hundred plants in all were produced, which were 
{uffered to grow without any further divifion, and when ripe 
were gathered, and the number of ears thus produced from one 

rain was twenty-one thoufand one hundred‘and nine ; fome of 
the plants producing one hundred ears from a fingle root, and 
fome of the ears feven inches long.’ 


We proceed now to the fourth and laft article of the work, 
which is on the force of running water as applied to many 
neceflary 
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neceflary purpofes of life. . The contents of this part.are thus 
{pecified : ‘oy oat “yo bat dood 

‘ On the force of running water, &¢.Td’ compute the 

paren of water of a river, brook, *&c.—-To make a’ half- 
econd pendulum for this ufe.—Of underfhot «mills, ‘and’ di- 
menfions of one meafured by the author.—The’ velocity and 
quantity of water to this mill, and the work-done by it.—Ex- 
periments to determine the velocity and quantity of ‘watet 
through different apertures —A general miftake relatingto. them 
rectified.—A valuable improvement in the wheels of . underfhot- 
mills, —Of overfhot-mills, their advantages and defects.—Comm 
pared with underfhot-mills from experiments. —OF brealt thot 
mills.—The dimenfions of one meafured by the author.—T hele 
three forts of mills compared.—The quantity of water that each 
of them require.—The quantity of water in the Thames, at 
Weftminfter-bridge —Of the force, impulfe;' or momettum,° of 
running water.—Of the bottomwork of mills”and other ma- 
chines.—The beft method of conftruéting them, \ to prevent 
blowing.—Of coffer-dams made ufe of in building the: piers of 
bridges, Of Daggenham. breach. —Of,, Archimedes”: ferews. 
pump, and how conitruéted.—Of the beft. kinds:of . mortar, fon 
the bottoms of water-works.—Of making canals. to conduct 
water for mills and other engine:3.—Tne manner and expence 
of making them.’ sable thas ‘ 

Of this part too our author, in, the introduion, fays,.. 

‘ In very flat countries, as Holland, they have,abundance.of 
water ; but that haying no current, is of no afe to them in 
their, machinery, wherein they are obliged to make ufe of 
wind. Of windmills they have great numbers,. and employ 
them in all manner of heavy work: for grinding corn, fulling,. 
fawing, in manufactures of paper, oil, merals:-dag tiny others 5 
but with regard to power: and fteadinefs, water is far fuperior’ 
towind. In Britain there is great conveniéney of water, bot’. 
we are often defective in the application’ of ‘it. Much more’ 
bufinefs might be done with the fame water,» if applied in the . 
beft manner. To.afift thofe who would ere& fuch works, and: 
the workmen employed, to erect or repair them, is the inteation“ 
of this Differtation. +-ratt. eames awaeT 

‘ The .mechanic arts have their foundation,in, geometry., 
But in forming rules for practice, many circumftances. occur, 
that cannot be accounted for by theory alone, without experi- 
ments. Water raifed to a head, and ifluing through apertures _ 
made below, has in theory a certain velocity; and it has been © 
fuppofed, as indeed it feemed probable, that the’’ quantity if- 
fuing was conftantly and directly proportional to’ the velocity ; 
aad upon that fupposition, rales were laid down of the expence ° 
and impulfe of water paffing through thefe apertures. But it 
appears from experiments that the quantity is mot to be deter-. 
mined from the velocity, and that the calculations of its im- 
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pulfe, founded on that fuppofition, is erroneous: which is ne- 
ceffary to be attended to, in the conftruétion of all machines to 
be worked by the force of water. 

. * The conftruétion of the bottom: work of mills, locks, fluices, 
fc. with proper materials, and in fuch manner as to prevent 
their decaying, and to fecure them from blowing, are matters 
of no {mall importance in thefe works; and concerning thefe, 
the reader will find hese fuch direQions as may be relied on ia 
practice,’ 

To this declaration we fhall readily fubfcribe, our author 
having not only treated of things in conftant and of important 
fife, but alfo in a praé@tical manner, and from real experience . 
and obfervation. We mult however remark, that he has 
exprefied himfelf rather in a loofe and unguarded manner 
concerning the velocity of ifluing water; for the velocity is 
pearly in.aconftant ratio to the quantity, which is always der 
terminable from the former, as appears by many experi- 
ments related by the writers on the fubje&t; and our author 
has determined the quantity of water in this very manner, 
All he feems to mean here therefore is, that, in eftimating 
the quantity of water iffuing through an orifice by the pref- 
fure of water whofe furface is above it, we are not to take 
the whole quantity which would iffue through the hole quite 
full, with a velocity equal to that acquired bythe fall of a 
heavy body through a fpace equal to the whole height of the 
furface above the hole, but only about two-thirds of that quan- 
tity. In this remark there is nothing new nor different from the 
practice and rule eftablifhed ever fince the publication of fir 
Ifaac Newton’s Principia, in which (lib. ii. prop. 36.) he has 
laid down thefe very rules from experiments, and which have 
been confirmed by feveral others fince, ‘The quantity then is 
certainly determinable from the velocity, it being equal ta 
two-thirds (or rather twelve-feventeenths according to fir Haac 
Newton) of the aperture joined to the velocity; and the 
evelocity is determinable from the altitude of the water, it 
being that which gravity produces threugh the given height, 
This defect feems not to arife from any in the velocity as de- 
termined by rule, but from the hole not being quite filled 
with the iffuing water, as appears by its forming a fmaller 
ftream a little without the hole than might feem proportioned 
to the diameter, the diminution being about t-sth, or rather 
4-25ths of the diameter of the orifice, and confequently the 
quantity diminithed in the ratio of 25 x 25 to 21X21, namely 
1.417 to #, OF 17 to12 nearly, or nearly 3 to 2. Nor is this 
quantity different from that which is found by the rule as more 
pfually exprefied by mathematicians at prefent, who ufe the whole 
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area of the hole 2 ‘he allt ith the ty a uired by 
falling ihiea i 9 i alti ye of the wa for. | 
locities big the bauplicte T hts, 
the velocities fi efe two gales will be Bf 2 10.47 ty. 
Gs as 1.414 tot, Ww lich is ‘nearly ‘the ia tallow efores: . 

Our author too has, » three h hate w e rr gpl . 

miftakes in the numer "ha eulatiops ‘bu as fi $ 
of practice are juft, and t 1e calclatons only given’ as 
luftrations of iid they are not of any bad lacoste 
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demy of Arts, To which is prifixed, a a Letter 49 vs Si 
By Robert Strange. Sve. 25. Dill y.. 


AS the Letter prefixed to this Inquigy, though ¢ of a. 

‘* nature, relates to the hiftory of a private trank 
which feems to have proved of great detrit ent to pom 
diftinguithed merit ia his profeffion, we th thall pre 
ers with an account ‘of the fads, as they ftand apy ea 
thority. 

In the year 1760, after Mr. Strange had communicated to 
the public his intention of vifiting {taly, Mr. Por fay, whe 
was at that time employed to paint, two whole fae gto AAR 
one of his majefty, then prince. of ales, Hoo other 
ford Bute, fignified to him that it would be agreeable beth te 
his royal highnefs and his lordthip if he would engraye.a 
from the former of thefe pictures, which was then sue 
Mr. Strange, apprehending from the manner ip which 
propofal was dejivered, that it was more the private with of of 
Mr. Ramfay than the immediate defjre either of the prince 
lord Bute, reprefented to him how incompatible fuch a w 
would be with his other engagements, and -the great lofs he 
fhould fuftain by poftponing them; adding that, he was: mos 
rally certain, neither his royal highnefs nor lord Bute were. 
fufficiently acquainted with the nature of fuch undertakings, 
That had it been the work of a few months, he would not 
have hefitated to comply with his requeft; but as that por= 
trait would employ him nearly the fpace of two years, it be- 
came an obje& of importance to his family. He therefore 
begged leave to decline the undertaking, at leaft till Mr. Ram- 
fay had reprefented his fituation, which he earneftly requefied: 
he would do. 

Thefe particulars Mr. Strange related to two gentlemen,’ 
mutual friends to Mr, Ramfay and himfelf, and by whofe opi-’ 
nion he was refolved to condu& himfelf in the affair. They: 
approved of what he had done, and added that he ought by 
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‘no’ means to liften’ to ropofals made “by Mr. Ramfay alone : 
obferving at the fame tune, that if either the prince or lord 
Bute defired their portraits might be, engraved by him, they 
would undoubtedly fee him on the o¢cafion; an honour to 
which he had before ‘been frequently admitted. 

Mr. Strahge went direétly to lord Bate, to know his plea- 
fue,” Ynd to afcertain how far his conjeftures with refpeét 
to ‘the work propofed were well founded; .but he ‘had 
not the honour of feeing his lordfhip. He afterwards waited 
on .Mr,-Ramfay,~-and-told him that~he had maturely con- 
fidered his propofal, -but that he was more than ever con- 
vinced of the force of the reafons which. he had formerly 
‘given him, and begged that he. would reprefent them refpect- 
fully to the prince and his lordhhip. Mr. Ramfay, who. ap- 
peared: to be much difappointed, anfwered, ‘* Give your reafons 

tfelf” Mr. Strange replied, that fo he, had intended ; 
that Hé Had been at lord Bute’s houfe, but was not admitted ; 
and “that as Mr. Ramfay had brought him a propofal, he 
thought'it incumbent-upon him to return the anfwer. Here they 
parted, and Mr. Strange went.a fecond time to pay his humble 
refpecs to lord Bute, but to as little purpofe as before ; and 
receiving no meflage from his lordfhip, he concluded thaf the 
propofal had come chiefly from Mr, Ramfay. 

About a fortnight after, Mr.’'Chambers, archite&, brought 
Mr. Strange a meflage direfly from the prince, informing 
him, that his royal highnefs was defirous, he fhould engrave 
the two whole length’ portraits painted by Mr. Ramfay ;. that 
he fhould lay afide every other engagement, and begin with 
that of his lordfhip ; and that the prince, in confideration of 
his trouble, would make him: a prefent of one hundred gui- 
neas, and patronife a fubfcription for thefe portraits * 

This propofal, fays Mr. Strange, . alarmed him fo much, 
that’ he was at a lofs what anfwer to make. He confidered 
the fum mentioned, how inadequate foever to the labour of 
almoft four years, as an effe& of his royal highnefs’s genero- 
fity in the intention, who being a itranger to the nature of 
fich undertakings, imagined that the plates might be ex- 
ecuted in the courfe of a few months; and he regretted that 





_* Tn this part of the Letter the following anecdote is fubjoined, 
in a note. 

** M. Ryland was afterwards employed to engrave theni. He™ 
confumed almoft four years in executing this work. He was paid 
one hundred guineas for making the drawings, and received ifty 
pounds each quarter, during that period, befides the advantage 
that arofe’from the fale of the prints. And even the above fum 
has been continued to him by way of falary.” 
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Mr. Ramfay, as it. now appeared, had ‘not ‘Feprefented, ac- 
cording to his requeft, ‘the fituation of his affairs; which had 
he done, it would probably have procured himthe -honour 
of fecirig lord Bute,, and preventéd the-meflage that was. now 
fo diftrefling to him, He told Mr. Chambers, ‘that he'wifhed 
to avoid giving any anfwer. to his —propofal:tillohe had ofeen 
lord Bute. Mr. Chambers, who could: not: but» obferve ‘his 
uneafinefs, faid that he was not only concerned, but; fenfible 
how difadvantageous fuch an offer was t6 his intereft, the mo- 
ment he was authorifed to make it ; ber’ intimated, ‘that as 
he was‘only a meffenger.in the affair, he Could’ not help de+ 
livering it: adding that it was. neceffary he thould have aa 
‘anfwer, becaufe the prince, was impatient for his return... Me, 
Strange related to Mr. Chambers, the particulars of what. had 
pafied between Mr. Ramfay and him,;.,and..concluded by 
begging him to lay, with all duty and fubmiffion, his fituation 
before the prince; and by.declining . to: accept) the: propofat 
that was, made to, him, till his royal highnefs thould’ be in- 
formed of the nature of, fuch works. (Mr, Chambers gavé 
him. every affurance of his friendfhip, and promifed to feturh 
in a day or two, to: let hind know what pafled on the oc- 
cafion. He returned accordingly, and faid that the prince 
was exceeding well pleafed; ‘and thought “his reafons were 
both natural and juft. “This declaration rendered Mr. Strange 
perfe&tly eafy ; but in a day or two after, he was furprifed by 
a friend telling him that he had feen Mr. Ramfay, who in- 
formed him that he had met lord Bute; and that his lord 
fhip faid, the prince was. fo provoked at Me. Strange’s re- 
fufal, that he could not bear to hear his name mentioned. 


‘ Thefe two accounts, fays Mr. Strange, of the  prince’s opi- 
nion on this fubje& are no doubt contradiftory, but I am‘ for 
to be forced to obferve, that experience feems to have confirmed 
what your lordthip was faid: to have declared. ‘From that pe- 
riod, the protection, with which I thought myfelf ‘highly ho- 
noured, and which I was juftly proud of and grateful for, has 
been totally withdrawn from me. But this could™never have 
happened, had my fituation and the nature of the propofal been 
fairly ftated to the prince, as I reprefented’ them, to M. Cham- 
bers. Forin that café it cannot be fuppofed that his royal 
highnefs, fo confpictious for humanity and benevolence, would 
have exprefled himfelf in the words above mentioned, and 
much lefs that I fhould become an object of refentment for hav- 
ing declined to undertake a work fo evidently detrimental to 
my family. Yet by the fequel it would appear that fuch has 
been my misfortune. Voki 

‘ In this question between M. Chambers and me, I muft, 
with the mofi humble fubmifion, appeal to his majefty’s knowa 

jultice 
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juftice and clemency... His, memory is good, and the .circume 
flances of the cafe are fimple and few. If the king was mil- 
informed, and I thereby mifreprefented, he muft be fenfible, if 
ever he thould vouchfafe to perufe the following fheets, that his 
influence has been ufed to opprefs an injured artift. If M. 
Chambers did not deliver my anfwet to the prince himfelf, 
fome third perfon might be the author of this injuftice. 

* After remaining in town afew days, and leaving the iffue 
of my propofalsyo the generofity of the public, I returned to 
Kenfington. It was at this crifis taat 1 began firft to experience 
the confequence of his royal highness’ and your lordthip’s dif- 
peeiate- The reafons which I had given, and which.J now 

aithfully relate, for declining to execute the work propofed to 
me, had no doubt been fappreffed, and my conduct fo mifre~ 
refented, as laid the foundation for the prejudices that were 
ambibed againft me. ‘The fubfcription, for the publication of 
my prints, then in hand, was but juft opened, when, all of 3 
fudden, reports were {pread greatly to my difadvantage: re- 
ports falfe and void of al] foundation. But how could one, my 
lord, in my humble fituation of life, bear up againf the fup- 
pofed influence of a young amiable prince, the favourite of his 
people, and again the power of a nobleman, who. promifed 
to become the Mecenas of the age ? My fubf{cription therefore 
received an immediate check; and my friends, hearing the in- 
jurious reports, and not knowing how-to contradict them, 
were much alarmed. Finding this tobe the cafe, I abandoned 
my works at Kenfington, and returned to town, in order to 
juftify myfelf to my friends and to the public. Every bod 
who heard my ftory faw clearly into the bad intention with 
which thefe reports were circulated. On this occafion I endea- 
voured, for a third time, to get admittance to your lordfhip, 
but was ftill refufed. This I thought the more extraordinary, 
as you know, my lord, I had never, before this affair was agi- 
tated, been denied that honour. I then took the liberty of 
writing to you on the fabject, in which I explained the nature 
of the wad propofed to me, and the reafons for which I had 
declined it: viz. the important concerns of a hyfband, and 
father of a numerous and encreafing family. I evea withed 9 
hearing upon the fubjed. 

* To this letter your lordthip did not condefcend to honour 
me with any reply. Nor had I ever an opportunity of per- 
fonally juftifying myfelf. Daily experience has however taught 
me, that- I had incurred, although innocently, your firm dif. 


pleafi ure.’ 


Soon afterwards Mr. Strange fet out on his intended journey 
to Italy, not even without hope, as himfelf confeffes, that 
time, and the merit of the undertaking which he had in view, 
would .remove the prejudices that had been unjuftly con- 
geiyed againft him. Unfortunately, however, in this he - 
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miftaken, and he found that ‘ perfecution was to haunt’ him 
even beyond the Alps, in the fhape of Mr. Dalton.” = 9 = * 

In his journey fromy Florence to Parma, ‘ih’ thé ‘year 176 
he paffed through Bologna; and being informed ‘that 
Dalton, accompanied by Mr. Bartolozzi, was there, h 
ftopped a day on purpofe fo wait on the former, Their con- 
verfation turned chiefly on the arts, -Mr. Dalton was parti« 
cularly defirous to know what Mr. Strange intended, to. do.at 
Bologna. The latter informed him, that upon his firk coming, 
into Italy, he had made an. excurfion from Florence to that 
place, to take a view of the colléctions of painting; in ordet 
to form an idea of the time it would “be neceffaty for him to 
remain abroad ; and’ that he had: then fixed upon-a‘ few pic’ 
tures, of which he'was to make drawings, upon his retuth’ 
from Parma. Mfr. Dalton then afked what thefé ‘were ; when’ 
Mr. Strange, ‘unfufpicious of afy infidious deftgn, told him, 
the circumcifion, and Abrabam putting away Hagar by Guercino 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and the Aldrovandi Cupid, by Guido,. 
Mr. Strange afked him if he was’ to, employ Mr, Bartolozzs 
at Bologna. Mfr. Dalton faid he was not: adding that he had 
only brought him from’ Venice on a. jatint- of recreation, 
to which city. he was:to return the Wednefday following. 


‘ Here ended our converfation, proceeds’ Mr. Strange, and 
next morning I continued on my journey to Parma, where I re 
mained about three’ months. Will it be credited, my’ lord, 
when I inform you, that during my ftay at Parma, M: Dattow 
had fufpendedMé Battolézzi’s return to Venice; afd’ had eng! 
ployed’ him:to make dfawings of the’ very pictares, of fach’of 
them as he could’ get accefs to; whic I had unwarily told hint 
were the objets of -my jotirney’? ‘Coald? any ‘of ‘candour 
have imagined this ? Orcould P have fufpeéted ‘that M.* Daleoi 
would have availed himfe]f of his majefty’s name’ to’ perfordi’ 
fo unworthy ar action? | Ae 

© I knew nothing of thistill’ my retarh to’ Bologna. « The 
day after my arrival’there; I waited on cardinal | ezai, the! 
archbifhop, by whofe intereft I ‘was to get accel to‘ the’ 
pi@tare of the circumejfion, it being an altar piece: No’ 
fooner had his eminency perufed the letter, I” had‘ the~ hoiout' 
to prefent him, than he informed: me that one M: Datton,: 
a bookfeller to the king of England, for fach he cated him; 
had lately made ‘application to him, in the mainte of his‘majetty, 
whoy he faid, was defirous of having a drawing of that ee: 
that he had obtained for him permiffioh to do it, and that the’ 
drawing was execated by M. Bartolozzi. He' expreffed the’ 
great difficulty he had to obtaim the confent of. the nuns,’ to’ 
whom it belonged, to allow a: fcaffold for that purpofe, to “be” 
ereGted oppofice to the'altar. After mith ‘entreatg, shane 
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was'to ne purpofe to continue my folicitation at this time, and 
retired. a1 tt to 

* I then went to'the Sampieri palace, where. two of .the pic- 
tures were, which I had mentioned to Mr. Dalton. Here tog 
I found an abfolute denial. Signor Valerio Sampieri, the pros 
prietor, was pleaféd to give me this reafon, viz. that as he 
had refufed many of the nobility and princes in Europe, who 
defired to have copies of thefe piétures, he could not with any 
propriety deviate from his former refolution. He added, ic- 
deed, that if I would be fatisfied to make “a drawing, ‘as was 
lately done by M. Bartolozzi from a copy, which he had of 
the St. Peter and: St. Paul, I was at liberty. ‘This naturally 
led me to afk. fome. quettions, which , produced the: following 
declaration. He faid that M. Dalton had applied to him in 
the name of the king, for permiffion to have drawings made of 
the two pictures I. defired to engrave, but that he had for the 
reafon already given declined it: he allowed him, however, to 
make a drawing, which M. Bartolozzi had ‘executed, from the 
above mentioned copy ; and renewed to me‘the fame offer. I 
thanked him, and {aid that a print engraved from fuch a copy 
would neither do juftice to the merit of the original, nor credit 
to my reputation. | ' 

«Next morning [tured my thoughts upon the Aldrovandi 
Cupid. For this purpofe I waited on count Caffali, a Bolognefe 
nobleman, to whom [| had the honour to be particularly re¢éom- 
mended. No. fooner had I communicated to him my defire, 
than he made anfwer, that it was the picture’ in Bologna he 
ould. moft readily command. The fenator Aldrovandi, - he 
faid, was his particular friend, and that he was that very even- 
ing to accompany his lady to the opera, where he would fee 
him, aod fettle the affair with him. I waited on the count the 
following morning, when I found that M. Dalton had not only © 
got the ftart of me likewife here, but.had\put an effectual flop 
to every chance I might have had. of accomplifhing my defire. 
He told me with regret, that he had not, facceeded with his 
friend, and that the reafons he had given him, for not com- 
plying with his requeft, were fo fatistactory, that they left no - 
room to urge the affair. He then gave me the following par- 
ticulars, defiring that. I might not, at-that, time, mention them 
in public. Application, he faid, had been made to the fenator 
Aldrovandi,by a M. Dalton, who was collecting pictures for.the 
king.of England, .to have a drawing made by M. Bartolozzi. of 
the fleeping Cupid by Guido, which above all other pitures 
he wifhed to recommend’.to his majefty,—that a price had, been 
agreed upon for the picture;—that the drawing had. beem fene 
to London,—and that the final conclufion of the bargain waited | 
only the king’s approbation, which .M,,Dalton affured him 
would arrive about chat time. . He added, that.the fenator. Al- 
drovandi looked upon the pifture as engaged to ‘his .majefty, 
but faid, if the bargain did not take place, that 1 fhould cer- 

tainly 
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tainly be permitted to engraveit. With this declaration I was. 
obliged to be {atisfied. sal ee Soe oe Hy is wes 
~ * In the evening I went to pay my refpeéts ‘to fi or Ercole 
Lelli, an ingenious’ artift‘ and “an éxcellent ahatomift. “THis’ 
gentleman was well acquainted: with’M. Dalton. During the” 
courfe of our converfation; I related to himthe' particulars’ of: 
the two preceding days, and mentioneds wherhad formerly’ 
pafled between M. Dalton and me at Bologna ; Leven:hinted: 
to him what I apprehended had influenced his conduct. Signor 
Lelli teld me, that he had frequently intimated to M. Dalton 
his ‘furprize at his having fufpended M. Bartolozzi’s return to~ 
Venice, in order to make drawings of the’pictures in queftion, 
he being no ftrangerto my intention of engraving them. Signor 
Lelli faid—** In quefte occafioni. mi pareva fempre ftupido; e 
confufo, e fin al quefto momento io non ho. potuto mai com. 
prenderlo”—** On thefe occafions. he appeared always ftupid 
and confufed, and. till this moment I never could comprehend 
him.” . | com 


To fupport the chargeagainft Mr, Dalton,.of making ani 
improper ufe of his majefty’s name, the:author of the letter: 
produces certificates from cardinal: Malvezzi,,and. the fenator: 
Aldrovandi. Happy had it been,. he obferves; ‘had: his fuppofed, 
offences been expiated. with his journey to Italy ; but what he had; 
hitherto experienced ferved only as a prelude:to: what. was! pre=; 
paring for him on his return to his native,country.—Hecthen» 
lays before his lordfhip the unworthy treatment»he met. with;: 
upon his arrival at London, from a. fetof mén, who: weter 
dire@tors of the Society of Artifts, and to whom his majefty . 
has been pleafed to give the direétion of the Royal Academys* 
The remainder of the Letter is employed. on\ this. fubjeé, : 
and. contains a recital of the means which have “been. 
ufed to. ruin the intereft of the author, and.even to refle&- 
difgrace on the art which he profeffes, from. motives of. per-« 
fonal prejudice. Mr: Strange’ traces the, progrefs, and. vindi-; 
cates the honour and utility of the art of engraving, with ade, 
gree of warmth becoming a man of a liberal and.ingenuous {pie 
rit; and in the Inquiry into the Rife and Eftablithment of the ; 
Royal Academy, he prefents us with many juft.remarks onjthe, 
defeéts of that inftitution, which are worthy of attention... > 

Totally. unacquainted as we.are with, thisingenious artift,., 
and knowing him only by the charaéter which he bears, ‘of ae- 
knowledged eminence in. his profeffion, we.cannot help re- 
gretting that he fhould fo undefervedly have incurred the. 
difpleafure of his majefty.and the noble gord to whom the Let- 
ter is addreffed ; and. our, fympathy is. the more ftrongly ex- 
cited in, his behalf,, as the event appears. to. have operatedto,, 
the no {mall detrimeat of his fortune... W.e-alfo cannot :ayoid:: 
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beliig' affected with regret, to find that the plan upon which, 
the Royal Academy is. Ccedahes is fo ill calculated for. the 
encourdgemient of thé arts, as entirely | to fruftrate the end 
which it was inftituted. Perfonal refentment and mean 
prejudices are incompatible with that. generous emulation and. 
love of genius which ought to be the animating prirtciples of alt 
poe oy of this kind. 
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Shire. Illuftrated with Copper-Plates, By the rev. John Wat~ 
fon; M.A. and F.S. A) gto. lois. Boards. Lowndes. 


has been repeatedly fuggefted, as the beft means of pro= 
curing’ a foll and accurate account of the’ antiquities in the’ 
vatious parts of Great Britain, that all gentlemen who have 
léifare and inclination to profecute the F Bjeét, fliould endea- 
vour to elucidate the ancient ftate of the places ‘and neigh- 
boarhood of their refiderice’; fronr the’ colle@ion of whofe 
obfervations a copious:and general {yftem would refult. But’ 
thofe who have recommended this’ plan feem not to be aware 
of the‘enormdus bulk to which a work fo conduéted muft ex- 
tend,: Wher that which’ now’ lies before us, relative to one 
jal diftriQ only, amounts to no lefs than 764 pages, in 
quarto; how vatt ought to be the repofitory that thould con- 
tain’ the accanvulated antiquities of the whole ifland! Such 
volaminous publications, even on fubjeéts the’ moft intereftin 
and important, bear‘no reafonable proportion to the toxipett 
tern of hanian‘life; and he who fliould fay with Mr. Watfon 
in’ his motto, I bave'confidéred the days of old, and the years that 
are paft, might leave himfelf very little timie to confider of any 
thing: elfe. The knowledge of antiquity is certainly’ both 
amofing’ and ornamental ; but it oughr not fo much to engrofs 
the attention, as that men fhould'{pend their time chiefly in 
contemplating the veftiges of former ages. It is an al- 
moft general fault of antiquarians that they treat of their fub= 
je€t too diffufively, and frequently likewife’ without any pro- 
per diftritiination, They are apt to confider every circurti- 
fiance that' relates to preceding generations as of equal im- 
portanice ; atid what renders their enquiries yet more uninte- 


| refting’is, that of late the writers of this clafs Have extended > 


the detiomination of antiquity fo far down, as nearly to the: 
end of the laft century. 

In the work which at prefent clainis our notice, Mr. Wat- 
fort hs without doubt too frecly wed the great fcale, of which 
we’ have fignified our difapprobation ; and we are of opinion 
it will likewife appear, that he’ has’ unneceffarily fwelled _ 
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Yolume with fome articles,. which. fall not within the depart- 
ment either of hiftory or antiquitys. ~~. mai = pil 
~The’ work begins with an account of the parifh.of Halifax; 
ih the Weft Riding of Yorkthire, under the general heads of; 
fire, air, or weather, earth, and water ;. after which we are 
prefented with the “druidical remains ia the townfttips of Bark-: 
iffand, Norland, Rifhworth, Stansfield, Séwerby; and Ware 
ley. Thefe, like other drifidical remain$ in Britain, confit of 
large ftones, of which the figures are delineated iti plates: 
Mr. .Watfon obferves, it may, be thought,a miftake. to fuppofé 
that the Druids were fettled in the parih of Halifax, becaufé 
groves were efferitial to their worfhip, and there is not a tree, 
or even a bufh, in all the neighbourhood, - But in proof, that 
the country was anciently covered with wood, he inftances.the 
fignification of the Britifi name Catmofs; and what is a ¢ir- 
cumftance of greatet welght, he informs us, himfelf ‘hasob- 
ferved that fuch moffes in the parifh a$ ate cut“into <for'the 
fake of fuel, are full of the fragments of trées. In’ the fol. 
lowing pafflage Mr. Watfon endeavours to maintain,. that,one 
of thefe druidical remains, named Bride-ftones; was. appro- 
priated to the celebration of the matriage ceremony. s to 


‘ What then if this was a dtuid temple, ufed (amongf other 
things) for marriage?) The words gtoom and bride, Jead-one, 
in fome meafure, to think fo; for why fhould names of this fore 
be ufed, except to keep up the remembrance, of fome antient 
cuftom?, We are told by Borlafe, p. 183. of his Ancignilies, 
that about eight miles from Bath is a druidical remain of erect 
ftones, called the Wedding. But why the wedding,, if no futh 
ceremony was ever performed there ? indr ideale 
‘ If it be faid, that bride-ftones may only be a modern name 

iven to the rocks in Stansfield, on fome trifling, but now wn- 
ahha occafion ; I anfwer, that this was the hamie by which 
they were known towards the end of the fifteenth century 3 for 
I have feen an original deed, in the hands; of one Mitchel,: of 
High Greenwood, in Stansfield, dated: 6 Henry VH. wherein 
Richard Radcliffe, of Todniorden, Efq, grants to one John 
Olynrake; of Colingworth, a mefluage called Falgynroyd,, in 
Stansfield, lying between an hill called Humberd, on the fodth, 
Bridftones on the north, Stanele on the eaft, and Ork-ndftone 
, epronshiy mis-wrdte for Rocking-ftone,) on the welt. If then 
they were fo well known by this namé about the yéar ifort, as 
to be diftinguithed by it in deed’, we flay reafonably conclude 
that it was no new appellation even thén, and thérefore might 
poffibly be much older than that period, moft likely as ancient 
as the days of our Saxon Anceftors,’ who knowing by tradition 
that thefe two ftanding monuments had been facred to the mar- 


tiage rite, gave oné the name of the Bnyd, which,’ in their 
Janguage,; fignified a woman juft given im marriage, and/the 
Vou. XL. July, 1775. F other 


’ 
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other that of Eutha, @ man, meaning the bride’s man; or hut 
band, from whence comes our bride's 


abe ay then sot dun aoe air. 


ing the ceremony 
the bride by the other, “the rif pte Maen thir tation yt 
adjoiniog fiones, the large lerget gechepe being appropriated to 

i 


arch-druid, or the prieft of gheft authority, when he gave 
his attendance on the occafion. Civil contraas, we know, 
were performed, the parties Endive at the fame time by a pil- 
lar. Thus Judges ix. 6. Abimelech was made king by “ the 
pillar which was in Shechem ;” and when Jehoath was to be 
chofen king, and the covenant was to be made between the 
Lord, the people, and him, he “* itood bya pillar, as the man- 
her was ;” ethos as ‘ - Avd why might eo erey gious 
agreements (if t were looked upon in that light) be thus 
= before the: introduétion of Chriftianity? A ae pillar, 

» who dealt fo much in reprefentations, was no 
sanfie emblem of the ftrong and perpetual obligation the contra&t- 
ing parties laid themfelves under.’ 


The author next’ treats of Roman #ffairs in the parith of 


“Halifax. ‘There is not, we are told, the leaft vifible remains 


of a Roman ftation in the whole diftri€t; but two military 


‘ways. are fuppofed to. have gone through, it, one leading be- 
‘tween Manchefter.and York, the other between Manchefter 
-and Aldborough. Very near the townfhip of Stainland, how- 
~ ever, Mr. Watfon informs us, that there are-evident traces of 


an ancient fettlement, of which he ‘had the honour to be'the 


_ firft difcoverer, and which he fuppofes, in oppofition to Cat- 


den, to have been the Cambodunum of the Romans. 
After treating particularly « of feveral Roman infcriptions dif- 


covered in the neighbourhood, the author proceeds to the Saxon 


and Danifh affairs in Halifax parith, which afford little fubject 


. for his obfervation, He. then briefly mentions hiftorical me- 
> mioirsof Halifax parith, in the time of Charles I, and pafles 
‘from hence to the confideration of its trade. He is of opinion, 
* that no great proprefs was made in the parith of Halifax, ref- 


petting the manufattare of woollen cloth, till towards the end 


‘ of the reign of Hénry VI. but he maintains that the trade 


was certainly introduced before that time ; upon the authority 


_ Of acourt roll, dated at the court of the prior of Lewes, held 


at Halifax, in the year 1414, wherein Richard de Sunderland, 

and Joan his wife, furrender into the hands of the lord, an in- 
clofure in Halifax, called the Tentuy-ctoft. He alfo finds that 
two fulling-mills were, ereéted in Raftrick, about the feven- 
teenth year of Edward IV. The. author. then. gives a lift of 


othe millstin _Halifex, parith, taken;,in the year 1758 5, con- 
>. Gudigg-the.chapter with an account.of.fuch tradefmen’s. tokens 


as 
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as have been coined within the parifh, ‘and come to, his Know- 
ledge. 

"He afterwards takes a view of the forefts,. chaces, and. parks, 
within the diftri&, and next delivers an account of the etperes 
copyholds, gravefhips, knights fees, and ancient taxes. - 

are then prefented with an-extraé from the. fate Ls thea 
nor of Wakefield, made in «314; an account of the earl of 
Leicefter’s land in the parith; the number of inhabitants in 
the parifh, in 1763 and 1764, &c.. Next. follows @ topogra- 
phical furvey of the fcene of our author's obfervations, frqm 
which we fhall lay before our readers the. account of the eftate 
of Howroyd. 

‘. This eftute, in 1419, whieh § is the date of. the oldeft deed. 
have feen relating to it, was the: property of one William Wod- 
head, of Barfland, after which it came to the feveral names.of 
Gledhill, Birtenfhall, Hanfon, Firth, and Mouldfon,. till, the 
year 1639; viz. 12th Sept. 15 Cha. I. when William Horton, 
of Firth-houfe, gent. fon and heir apparent of William Horton, 
of Barkifland, gent. bought it of Thomas Moaldfon; who, thea 
lived at it, and in this name it has continued ever fince, It ‘ity fa 
the year 1774, the feat of Jofhua Horton, efq. a juftice of peace | 
for the Welt riding of Yorkthire, anda younger brother of -the 
late Sir William Horton, of. Chaderton,. bart, The prefent 
houfe, (except the additions very lately made to it,) was bailt in 
1642, by the parchafer of it, Williem Horton, who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Gledhill, of Barkifland, and 
who,, befides the arms of Horton and Gledhill, put in the 
window, in ftained-glafs, the following devices and mottos ; 

‘ A female figure, called Auditus, (or Hearing,) leying and 
finging to a'guitar. Usderneath, thefe lines : 


* The am’rous hearts of lovers to provoke, 
Rare is my voice, and nimble is my ftroak: . 


How can that'woman but be faid to waver, 
That can fo fwift divide, fo fweetly quaver? 

* 2. Vifas, (or Sight,) at her toilet, and thefe words: — 
How do you like me, gallants, in this drefs? 
Tis neat, altho’ not coftly, you'll. confefs. ‘ 
In face or habit [ no fanit can fj 1? Re 


| i ‘It is brave, ‘of elfe my glafs fies ' ae aSA 


-€ 3, Odoratus, (Smell with flowers before. a 
ra, aod ai arent dint ie on 


: oF You dames.which have the dainty:nofe \: hws ots bud 
Sometimes to {mell the violet:and. the rofe 5 3 do .sqiap 
But if about you-all goes not well, si 
Your little dog is near, which will excule the fell. L 


‘ ath Ta@us, (Touch,) having juft cut her finger, and under- 
neath, 


F 2 * A far- 
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viet fig e I am wounded, for I bleed, 


And I fhall faint, unlefs he come with {peed ; 

Some may fuppofe our judgments are but flender, 

To have our knives fo tharp, our fkins fo tender. 
“¢ 5, Guftus, (Tafte,) a female figure fmoaking and drinking» 
and underneath, : , 
+, ».£ Match me this girl in London, nay, the world ; 
' For feather’d beaver and her hair well curl’d : 

To none of our viragos fhe’ll give place 

For healthing fack, and fmoking with a grace. 


‘ To make the above emblems the ftronger, near to Hear- 
ing is a buck and hare, alluding to the mafic in hunting; near 
to Seeing, a king’s fifher, which is a quick-fighted bird; near 
to Smelling, a patrot, holding fruit'to its beak ; near to Feel- 
ing, a greyhound, with an hare lying at its feet; and near to 
Fafting, a wolf devouring a lamb.’ " 


We afterwards meet with the hiftory.of Sir John Eland, of 
Eland, and his antagonifts, written in verfe, and confifting of 
124 ftanzass the. fubje& of which.is.a family-quarrel. Mr. 
Watfon then endeavours to give the etymology of the names 
of .feveral places, with the view of affording the reader: a 
clearer idea of the hiftory of the neighbourhood, and of what 
language was formerly there ufed. «° MG: Sa 
<The moft interefting fubject in this Hiftory is the account of 
the gibbet-law at Halifax, which is fuppofed by many anti- 
quarians to have been peculiar to that-part of England. The 
Yaw was, that if a felon be taken within the foreft of Hard- 
wwick, or its precinéts, with goods ftolen out of that. diftric, 
either hand-habend, backberand, or confeffand, of the value of 
thirteen-pence halfpenny, he fhould after three markets, or 
meeting-days, after his apprehenfion, be condemned in the 
. town of Halifax, arid have his head fevered from his body. 
Mr. Watfon gives the following account of the-method of pro- 
cedure in thefe cafes, ; 


* Out of the moft wealthy, and beft reputed men for honefty 
dnd underftanding, in the above liberty, a.certain number were 
chofen for trial of fuch offenders; for when:a f-lon was appre- 
hended, he was forthwith brought to the,lord’s bailiff in Ha. 
lifax, who, by virtue of the authority granted him from, the 
“Jord of the manor of Wakefield, (under the pasticular feal. be- 
longing to that manor,) kept a common jail in the faid towh, 
had the cuftody ofthe ax, and was the executioner. On re- 
ceipt of the prifoner, the faid bailiff immediately iffued oat his 
fummons to the conftables of four feveral towns within the above 
precinéts, to require four frith-burghers within each town to 
_ appear before him on a certain day, to examine into the truth 
of the charge laid againff him ; at which time of appearance, 

. the 
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the accufer and the acenfed were brought before them face to 
face, and the thing ftolen produced to view; and. they acquit- 
ted, or condemned, according to the evidence, without an 
oath being adminiftered. If the party accufed was. acquitted, 
he was direétly fet at liberty on paying his fees; if condemn- 
‘ed, he was either immediately executed, if it was the princi | 
market-day, or kept till then, if it was not, in. order. to ftrike 
the greater terror into the neighborhood, and in the mean time : 
fet in the ftocks, on the lefler meeting days, with the ftolen 

oods on his back, if portable, if not, before his face. And fo 
frie was this cuftomary law, that whoever within this liberty 
had any goods ftolen, and not only difcovered the felon, but 
fecured the goods, he muft not by any underhand, or prj 
contract, receive the fame back, without profecutin the fal, 
but was bound to bring him, with what he had taken, to the 
chief bailiff at Halifax, and there, before he could have his 
goods again, profecute the ftealer according to antient cuftom ; 
Stherwife he both forfeited his goods to the lord, and was liable 
to be accufed of theft-bote, for his private connivance, and agree- 
ment with the felon, ~ After every execution alfo, it feems that 
the coroners for the county, or fome of them, were obliged to 
repair to the town of Halifax, and there fummon a jury of twelve 
men before them, and fometimes the fame perfons who con- 
demned the felon, and adminifter an oath to them, to give in a 
true and perfect: verdict relating to the.matter of fact, for which 
the faid felon was executed, to the intent that a record might be 
made thereof in the crown-office.’ 


It does not appear upon what authority this fpecial privi- 
lege was founded ; for no charter could be produced in its 
fupport, even about the year 1280. The prefcriptive right, 
however, remained unqueftioned, and feems to have been re- 
gularly exercifed till the middle of the laft century. Mr. 
Watfon has fubjoined a lift, colle@ed from the regifter-books 
at Halifax, of fuch perfons as have been beheaded there, fince 
entries were made of fuch tranfaftions; amounting in the 
whole to forty-nine. ‘ 

After a long detail of the etymology of places and pedi- 
grees, we are prefented with an account of lands, &c. in Ha- 
lifax parifh, belonging to religious houfes; an account of the 
‘churches and chapels in the vicarage of Halifax; epitaphs in 
the church-yard ; Ealand chapel, with a lift of the curates, 
and teftamentary burials; Heptonftall chapel, with its cu- 
rates ; Raftrick chapel, with its curates; Ripponden chapel, 
Luddenden chapel, &c. with their curates. 

The next divifion of. the volume is a biographical hiftury, 
giving an account of fuch authors, and perfons of note, as 
have been born, or have lived, in the parifh of Halifax. The 

only perfons of any eminence, mentioned in this catalogue, 
ian F 3 which 








20 - Sterrie’s Lettirs to bis: Fridads. 
which ‘contains about ‘fixty ‘names, ave fir Thomas Browne, 
Daniel de Foe, and arehbithop ‘Pillotfon. “We hope it ‘will 
not offend the gentlertian’s modefty; fhould we likewife inen- 
tion the name of Mr. John Watfon, which, indeed, we cannot 
handfomely avoid, as he has already placed himfelf in alpha- 
betical arrangement, ‘among the literary and other worthies of 
the parith of Halifax. 

Next follows a vocabulary of uncommon words.ufed in Ha- 
ea parith, with conjectures about their derivation, . This is 

cceeded by an account of the charitable donations within 
the vicarage, and tedious extras from: wills, which occupy 
about an hundred and eighty pages of the volume. The whole 
concludes with a defcriptive catalogue of 1083 plants, grow- 
ing ‘in the parith of Halifax; ‘and the work is embellifhed 
with feveral plates, which ate well engraved.—It is obfervable 
that Mr. Watfon affedts a fingularity, in uniformly fpelling the 
‘word fays with an i inftead of a y, for which orthographical 
innovation there appears to be no reafon in analogy.. Our ob- 
je€tions however lye chiefly againft the materials of the work, 
which are often of a frivolous nature; and we wifh that in 
the author’s intended publication of a firnilar kind, he would be 
moré.attentive to the importance of the fubje&ts on which he 
beftows his inveftigation. 


» ' 





XE. Sterne’s Lerters to bis Friends on various Occafions. To which 
is added, bis EHiflory of a Watch Coat, with explanatory Neies. 
Small Swe. 24- Kearfly.- 


HESE Letters are written fo much in the manner of. the 

author to whom they are afcribed, that there is no reafon 
‘to queftion their’authenticiry. They are thirteen in number ; 
“the: fecond of which is the only one in the colle€ion not 
‘of the compofition of Mr. Sterne ; having been fent him 
from Dr. Euftace in America, with a walking-ftick. The 
“name of any other correfpondent is not mentioned; but the 
Letters are uniformly fulbicribed by the reputed author, which 
was not the cafe in’ thofe of Yorick to Eliza, lately publifhed. 
‘The thirteenth Letter was printed ina final] pamphlet fome 
-years ago. ‘It had been written with the view ‘of expofing to 
ridicule, the condu&t of a perfon who enjoyed a lucrative be- 
‘nefice, and endeavoured to have it intailed on his wife and 
fon after his deceafe, to the preadice of a gentleman. who 
“was the ‘friend of “Mr. Sterne, and expe&ed the reverfion, 
The furmite of the ‘fatire reaching the ears of the miono 
“lizing beneficiary, we'ate: € told that he ‘offered to relign his 
‘ “pre- 
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Sterne’s Lettareto bis Feindss, 1 25 
ite Sa 8 upon. .condition ' that the 
farcaftn’ thould This y it is to be pres 
Tamed, - was’ -secepred’ t 6 Sterne ; and that therefore the 
juéction has not jn oblivion, ‘we are inclined to 
te to thea ‘which the editor was certain that 
the public would ‘any poRthumous w ‘the author 
of Triftram , The ftyle of the cdlclle Ur ba cpt 
ceived from the tithe of the piece, which was to. bave been, 
“* The Hiftory of @ good warm Watch Coat, with which the 
prefent Poffeflor és not engnent to cover his own Shoulders, 
unlefs he can cut; outwof it, a Petticoat for -his Wife, and 2 
pair of Breeches for his Son.” 
a 5 Gomer reap yn gs Nem 
with the 
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will ;—I am fare my own feelin ufe wal 
to be impoffible for me to do a g that is ungracious to- 
wards you. | Iris mot every Hine § or day, or week, in a man’s 
life, that is 4 fit feafon for the daties.of friendthip :—fentimsnt 
is not always at hand—folly and ‘ide, “and hike is called bu- 
finefs, oftentimes keep it at a Y raiftdede and without fentiment, 


‘what is’ friendthip ?— a name !2-a fiadow |= But, 'to nt a 


-mifapplication of ‘all this (though why thould 1 fear it. from fo 


-kind and gentle.a fpirit as yours?) you muftkuow, that oy the 


careleffnefs of my curate, or his wife, or his maid, or fome 
one within his gates, the fonage- -houfe at. was, about 





“a fortnight ago barnfto the” ground, with the furniture which 


belonged to me, anda 7-7 y good collection of boeks—the 
lofs about three handred’ and ny pounds —T'he poor man, 
with his wife, took the win the. next-morning-and , ied 
away.—This has given me real vexation-—for fo, much, was my 


; P iy and efteem forhim, that.as foon as 1 heard of the > difatter, 
en 


' God, who reads my heart, 


t to defire he would come and take his abode with me, rill 
another habitation was ready to seceive him—but he was om ; 
and, as I am told, for fear of my perfecution—Heavens ! how 
little did he know me, to fuppofe that I was among the oumber 


of thofe wretches, who heap misfortune on ‘misfortune+aed 


when the load is almoft infu portable ftill add to the 

Soabe it to’ be trve, that ! ra- 
ther to fhare than to increafe the burden of the miferable=tto 
dry up.inftead of adding a fingle drop to the ftream of forrow.— 
As tothe dirty trath =, this world, I regard it not; the lofs of 
it,does nor coft me a figh—for,. after ally. 1.may fay with the 
Spanith captain, that Iam as good.a erxieney as, the; king, 


| oy nor quite fo sich.—Buc to the pointe=s: 


3 a abazatt 
F 4 « Shall 








92 Forzren Articres. 
> © Shall I expeét you here this fummer? :I much with that you 
may make it convenient to gratify me in a, vifit for a few weeks. 
I will give you a roaft fowl for your dinner, and a clean table. 
cloth every day; and tell you a ftory. by way of defert.—In the 
heat of the day we will fit in the fhade; and_in the evening the 
faireit of all the milk-maids, who pafs by my gate, fhall weave 
2 garland for you. é 

* If I thould be fo unfortunate as not ta fee you here, do, 
contrive to meet me the beginning of O&ober—lI fhall ftay here 
about a fortnight, and then feek a kindlier climate.—This 
plaguy cough of mine feems to gain ground, and will bring me 
at laft to my grave, in fpite of all I can do; but while | have 
ftrength to run away fiom it 1 will!—I have been wreftling 
with it for thefe twenty years paft; and what with laughter 
and good fpirits have prevented its giving mea fall ; but my 
antagonift preffes me clofer than ever, and | have nothing left 


pn my fide but another journey abroad !—apropos,—are you 
for afcheme of that fort ?—If not—perhaps you will accom- 


any me as far as Dover, that we may laugh together upon the 
leach, to put Neptune in good humour, before 1 embark.—~ 
God blefs youre | 
Adieu, 


LAWRENCE STERNE.’ 


The familiar letters of a perfon to his friends, afford per- 
haps the moft indubitable evidence of the qualities both of 
the heart and underftanding ; and if by this ftandard we judge 
of Mr. Sterne, we fhall find in him not only the man of ge- 
nius, but the lover of virtue, and the ardent affertor of the ten- 
der and benevolent affections. 
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XII. Effai fur les Fardins, Par M. Watelet, de? Académie Francoifes 
&c. 80. Paris. (Concluded, from vol, xxxix. p. 421.) 








4T HE pleafing defcription of Mr. Watelet’s villa appears to be 


addreffed to an abfent friend. 

€ If friendthip delights in details, and if imagination, by realifin 

in your mind that which has a right to your heart, has tran (ported 

ou to this place, where we with to poflefs you; I may venture tq 
ead you through fome of thofe recefles where we converfe with our 
hamadryads. 

¢ Here an old willow prefents itfelf in the midf of a thaded path, 
the windings of which, almoft on a level with the jurface of the 
water, follow the fhadowy windings of the canal. This tree ap- 
pears to have feen more than one fucceffion of the inhabitants of 
thefe banks. 

* Its knotty trunk is ftill crowned with leaves and branches ; at 
the height naturally obvious to the fight, a kind of a mouth re- 
fninds ys of the oracles of old, that formerly fpoke, no dowht.to 

svg 
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give advice to mankind, of which they ftand fo much in need.» At 
prefent, indeed, they {peak no more; but at. this place sey AF 
write ; and here the hamadryad wants to perfuadethofe who pafs_ - 
by her retreat; P5% | 

<< Vivez pour peu d’amis; occupez re d’éfpace 5 

Faites du bien furtout ; formez peu — Ne 

Vos jours feront heureux ; &, fi ce bonheur paffe, 


Ii ne vous laifiera mi remords, ni regrets.” 


« Ata fmall diftance from the old willow you meet with a kind 
of a cabin, jutting over the ftream of water: it refts on a tree 
lanted underneath, whofe branches are difpoféd in a circle, and 
‘formed into a convenient feat. Here you are furrounded with the 
tops that crown the tree, againft which you may lean on evety 
fide, there being juft room enough left free to enter and feat your- 
felf. Nothing is more fuitable to meditation than this folitary feat, 
where the fight, veiled as it were, yet pierces between the leaves; 
where you perceive the motion of the water, and hear enough of 
‘its murmurs to be lulled into reveries. On both fides of the feat 
the branches feem to approach, that you may read what is written 
‘on theirbark. One, unacquainted with the fituation of him whom 
it {peaks to, expreffes itfelf thus: | 


«¢ De ce riant {éjour, de ce paifible ombrage 
Eprouvez les charmes fecrets ; 

Infortunés, retrouvez y la paix ; 
Heureux ! foyez le davantage.” 


Another affumes yet a more direé& tune : 
** Confacrer dans l’obfcurité 
Ses loifirs a étude, &l'amitié fa vie ; 
Voila les jours dignes d’envie. 
Etre chéri, vaut mieux qu’ étre yanté,” 


* If mufing on this maxim, of which the heart is a better; 
than the mind, you proceed on the_pathin which you are en 
you will foon perceive oneof the bridges, of which I told you. 

‘ Twelve {mall boats fupport at a few inches above the f{urface of 
the water, a flooring, one hundred feet long, and broad enough te 
admit two perfons abreaft. Flower-chelts are, at intervals, placed of 
both fides. The interftices are fenced with rails in lozenges, at once 
permitting a fight of the water, and fecuring the beholder, The 
bridge, being white painted, and enamelled with flowers, invites 
you to defcend. The afpects are here varied at every ftep; and te. 
wards the centre, the fpace is enlarged and furnifhed with feats. 
Here you ftop to enjoy the rural picture prefenting itfelf on every fide. 
Here you breathe the perfumes of flowers, with the frethnefs of 
the water which you fee juft flowing by under the flooring on which 
you are feated, Here your friends pafs fome delightful evenings in 
talking over their employments, taftes, and travels; and one of 
them has here infcribed the following verfes : 

«* Des jours heureux voici l'image. 
Les Dieux fur nous verfent-ils leurs faveurs ? | 

Ils offrent fur notre paflage - 
Quelques afpeéts riants, du repos, & des fleurs.” . a 


¢ But let us return, and proceed to the extremity of the 

ifland, fome parts of which we have already vifited. After traver 

@ grove of willows, we arrive through winding and filadowy vaults 
"ae 








ws PORES ARF FEE Es. 
iat the place where ‘the°tiver for'mit' two? channels; thiat? furround 


this place, before they join again in the bed ofttHie river, 6 4 
« At’ this pe roa be a tude iz ¢ wueted ian ri 
at a {mall diftance, and terminating the view ; a broken dyke gi 

tion to the water, by oppoing the drtam-that dr to de- 

roy it; and when. the sitter is-highe#, 1¢ forms heré,a fall, fuit- 


able to the folitude of the place... wg ifand i not 
cloathed with trees to intercept the fight, whichiextends Coan it, 
and is fixed on buildings that are a part of a fmall, town at.a little 
Gikance’ Amid thee buildings thas te, one which attraéts our 
xegard by over-topping the reft: itis, an obje€t in. it@lf not ver 
jntetefting; but it was inhabited by Eloifa; and, at thie mam 
who would not flop to contemplate.it! Who wo ‘NOt, r ag 
infiant, {peak to that delicate and. too unfortunate Jover. 
her fatal adventure, fhe retired to a convent, under the direttios 
‘of the learned, reftlefs, over-bearing, and jealous Abelard; and it 
3s that very fame convent you are beholding. | 
* If at that relation fome young perfons thovld happen to be pre- 
fent, you may conceive. that they will feel their hearts throbbing 
with fome extraordinary emotions; their looks become unfettled 
‘and perplexed; they avert their eyes, and then light on thefe 
words, which, did the climate allow it, would no doubt be in- 
fcribed on a myrtle: —_— eo om 6 
; “ Ces toits élévés dans 1és dirs 
- Couvrent l’afyle ot vecut Heloife. 
Coeur's tendres, foupirez, et reténez mes vers. 
Elle honora |'amour,’}'amour'l’immortalife.” 1 
* To leave this pleafing fituation, you may chufe between feveral 
paths, leading out of the willow:grove, and’ towards the,great bed 
of the river. Here the views’ are too open for meditation and 
try. . | 
< The mind that extends herfelf with the views, enjoys, indeed, 
“but in a vague manner, beauties by which the is too far led aftray 
«fom herfelf, In. order to ‘be infpired, the: muf be ‘more’clofely 
furréunded, and lefs diftraéted ;' the muft,'in a pleafing reverie, 
“Feel fenfations for which thé ‘niay with pleafure account ‘to herfelf. 
¥ will therefore with quicker fteps lead you over a terrace of feveral 
"Reondred fathoms im length, that trends along the contotrs' of the 
“Mand on the fide of the navigable channel. This magnificent fcene 
*¥s'enhivened by the barges inceflantly arriving from the maritime 
‘provinces ¢ but it infpires only admiration ; ‘we therefore are*will- 
4 6 leave it, and toreturn once miore to the interior channels atid 
ics traverfed by a wooden bridge of conhiderable length. “By the 
difpdfition of three iflands, lower than the ret, this bridge is on a 
‘4evel'With the heads of thetrees, anli'their ‘braiichies' yield a’ thade 
“¢Ha¥ transforms the paffage into a covered walk.’ Here you walk 
“withdut fézting the héats of the’fun, and from time to time’ you 
‘gifedver; “by ‘the’ help of feveral channels, points of view rendered 
exceedingly pictureique by thar fitaation. At certain intérvats this 
bridge becomes broader-over the” etaiinels,°and' is farnithed with 
feats, where one may ref, and enjoy the frethively of the dir, dnd the 
pleafing views which furround- ws.) °) th tens 
« From hendé we difcove* fiore’ dikinGly thofe delightfal finu- . 
) ofities formed by rivers.im their free and, natural courte; and thofe 
« faithful and. attractive, representations, produced. by the reficéted 
h picture of the objects in the;water. 29 2 ow ule jusyoras 
2, * It was but natural to (peak an infant of thele five effeéts to thofe 
_ who may delight in them ; 
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bv > @ TorPondetavectiberte) © 208k See ee 
Serpente et réfiéchit l’onde qui Venvironnes , nee 
‘De fa franchife elie tient fa beanté; * “0 “a 
Son cryftal plats do tie acto perioninks” * week? sat 
* A mill prefents itfelf atone of the extremities 
This objet ener of eartbrrin Spee biicrcgiabien | 
kind of machinery: fo'near. As you app come in 
the wheel; the nite i it rakes; 3 its meafured ielowes, ‘and its equal 
and Suiccedhive movement, invite you. to fome- ‘inftants of reverie. 
With an interefted attention you confder its thovels faccomaely 
rifing from the ftream, infenfibly afcending the hi Ee ge 
their’ orbit, and then: redefcending and replu again. 
objes&, no doubt, is apt to infpire reflections; but fuch-whofe fha- 
dowings would be rather too gloomy, would lefs fuit the as of 
the tableau than the following one: 
« Ah! connoiflez le prix da temps, 
Tandis que londe s’écouleé, 
Que la roue obéit 4 fes prompts mouvemens; : 
De vos beaux jours le fufean roale : * 
Jouiffez, jouifiez, ne perdez pas d'inftans.” 


¢ You would alfo be tempted to’ defcend into fome fmall: low 
jflands, by which feveral parts of the bridge are fupported; andto 
which you are led by fairs. You will meet athens with thades, feats, 
and pleafing walks; but they are fometimes cavered bythe rivet. 
‘The ancient plars, by which they are fhaded, bear: on their bark - 
the traces of feveral inundations, by which, however, their 
haé not been prevented. Yet one. of them, .more fenfible than che 
others to thete accidents, exprefles itielf thus: 
| ‘* Dans ces climats plus.d’un. orage 
A trouble le ciel et les coeurs. 
L’onde, franchiflant fon riv 
A fubmergé nos vergers et nos y aa 
Dieux. bienfaifans, réparez ces maiheurs ! 
Et que les habitants d'un modefte bocage 
‘ _ Par vos faveurstrouvent fous nos rameaux 
lqu’abris pour, un. doux re 
—s ane 8 place, . il faut & 4 peu d’ombrage ! qe a ; 
This fpecimen. will fufficiently prove the merit of an effay/ in 
which the mof .ufeful inftruétions are blended with ‘entertaih- 
_ment, and the reveries‘of a vefined’ fancy happily: directed ° ‘tothe 
jmprovement of the head and heart. 
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XII. Théorie des Sentimens agréables, ox, apres anoir indiqué les 
que la Nature fuit dans la Diftribution du plaifr, on ttablit les P. 

_ eipes de la Théologie Naturelle et ceux. de la Philofophie, Morale. 

'~ Cinguiéme Edition, augmentée de U Eloge bars del Auteur, dedeyx 
Difeours quil a prononcés 2 Reims, et ol xplication qu'il a donnée 
d'un. Monument antique découwert. dans la méme Ville. Bu. _ Paris. 


M. de Pouilly:was born at Rheims in t6gt, ‘He began his ftudies 
in his native place; and then removed to Paris, where he ap- 
plied himéfelf to divinity, ‘philofophy, mathematics, philolog 
hiftory, and the: beiles lettres, with great attention and f hace 
He was one of the firft ftudents and fupporters of Newtonianifm in 
. France; and afterwards vifited England, where he was honoured 
“with the efteem and fr iendfhip of fir Ifaac Newton and the late lord 
Bolingbroke. ; 
After 








56 Foaston ArtTicies, 


After his return to France he fettled at.Rheims, and was by his 
fellow-citizens raifed to the chief magiftracy, of which he acquitted 
himfelf with a very active and truly patriotic zeal, to which that city 
is indebted for its delightful walks, for the eftablifhment of public 
fchools of mathematics, and the arts of defign; for feveral other 
improvements, and efpecially tor the introduction of the whole- 

fome waters of the neighbouring river la Vefle,. by which the caufes 

of many difeafes, arifing from unwholefome waters, were removed. 
He died in 1750, and his fellow-citizens unanimoufly refolved upon 
perpetuating the memory of his excellent charaéter and of their 
gratitude for his fervices, by a public infcription. 

A yet more extenfive and perhaps a more lafting memorial of his 
merits and virtues will be found in his Théorie des Sentimens agréables ; 
a work originally addreffed in form of a letter to Jord Bolingbroke, 
firft publifhed without,the author's conient, and afterwards greatly 
improved in feveral fubfequent editions. In this work M. de Bouilly 
inveftigates the fources, the reports, and the meafure of our taftes, 
our pleafures, and our duties. 

He begins with obferving, that, though the art of rendering our- 
felves happy, is the moft interefting and general of our purfuits, 
there is no ftudy, whofe fundamental principle has given rile to 
fo many different opinions.. In order to trace happinefs to its ge- 
muine fource, he therefore examines the laws of fenfation ; and 

oves that a due and moderate exertion of our corporeal, intel- 
jeétual, and mental faculties, is always naturally attended with 
real and permanent pleafure and happinefs, not only for indivi- 
duals, but for focieties and nations; not only for the tranfient 
ftage of our prefent exiftence, but by the perfpective into an eter- 
nal duration ; that, as every thinking fubftance muft, by its own 
internal fentiment, be convinced of her indivifibility, and confe- 
quently of her immortality; the perfpective into future felicity 
muft always conftitute the moft interefting part of our prefent hap- 
pinefs, whofe real fources are manners, moderation, and virtue. 

The Theory of agreeable Senfations is fucceeded by two difcourfes 
delivered in two public meetings of the corporation of Rheims. * In 
the firft he communicates and explains his plan for eftablifhing pub- 
lic Je€tures on mathematics.and the arts of defign, without Jaying 
any additional tax on the citizens. The fecond contains an elo- 
quent elogium on the celebrated and public {pirited abbé Godinot, 
who had fpent a long, active, and. parfimonious life in raifing 
an immenfe fortune which he entirely confecrated to ufeful public 
eftablifhments. 

The volume concludes with a learned differtation on an ancient 
monument difcovered at Rheims in 1738; and illuftrated by a va- 
riety of judicious remarks. 

To this concife account of the work we will fubjoin the character 
of its author as delineated by the count de Trefan; 


‘© Sublime et toujours agréable, 
Profond, tendre, élegant, plus citoyen qu’auteur, 
Pouilly, pour nous tracer la route du bonheur, 
Pour peindre Ja vertu, pour nous Ja rendre aimable, 
Con{ulta la nature, et nous peignit fon coeur, 


XIV, Obra; 
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XIV. Obrar Sueltas de D. Juan de Yriatte, publicadas tw Objeguio de 


Literatura a Expenfas dé varios Caballeros amantes’ del ingenio-y del 
merito. Con las licentias nécefarias. En Madrid, en la imprenta de 
D. Francifca Manuel: de Mena. 2 vols. .4t0—_-Sele& Works by Dom 
Juan de Yriarte, publi/bed jor the Benefit of Literature, at the Expence 
of feveral Noblemen;, Lovers of Genius and, Merit. 7 


D™ Juan de Yriarte was born in the ifland of Teneriffe, in 1702, 

and, at the age of eleven years, was fent byrhis father to France, 
where he ftudied at Rouen and Paris for many-years, till.be was 
recalled, by the way of London, to the Canat Mands, in order 
to be fent into Spain, where he intended’ him for the profeffion cf 
the law. His: father died before his arrival; am purfuancc of his 
defign, however, Don‘Juian arrived at Madrid in 1724, where he 
was adimitted into the royal library; patronized by many noblemen 
of the firt rank ; in 1729 appointed clerk, andy, in 1732, keeper of 
the royal library, together with Paul Lucas commiffioned to the ex- 
amination of the royal cojleétion of medals and at uities, aiid for 
fifteen years entrufted with the augmentation oF t ietibra » which 
he increafed with 2000 MSS) and’ more: than ’'to,660 printetl vo- © 
James ; and at length appointed tothe :plage,of interpreter in the 
firft fecretarythip of {tate and of difpatches, and chofen a fellow of 
the Royal Academy, ~“"  * eR Pe agit ; 

That in his feveral employments he Wad acquitted himfelf with 
great apphcationandinduftry, appears from the f owing catalogue 
of his works, viz. Regie Bibliothece Matritenfis Codices Graeci 
M&S. Joan Yriarte ejufdém Cuftos exculfit, recekfuit,' ‘Notis, In- 
dicibus, Anecdotis pluribus “evalgatis ill@fravit, Opus Regiis Au- 
fpiciis & fumptibus in (‘Lacem editum.:'Voleds folio, publifed 
in 1769 ;—vol. LI, of the fame work, in MS, direetey to be publithed 
by the king—Regie Mat. Bibl. Geographica et Chronologica, 
an. 1729; andR M. Bibl. Mathematica, 1730—hié corrections and 
improvements of Don’ Antonio's Bibliothecafifpana, and Don 
Miguel Cafiri’s Bibliotheca Arabico-Hifpana-B{curial—-Paleogra- 

hia Greca, in 4to, a MS.—his Colle&tion of ith Treaties of 

eaces=nearly 600 Articles intendéd fof a'Ca Nan’ Biejonar _ 
a Treatife on the Orthography, and Grammar of the Caftilian 
Idiom—his immenfe Collections of Materials’ for a General Alpha- 
betical Library (in many folios). of all’.the Authors, who have 
treated of the Geography, Hiftory, Politics, Literature, Biography, 
Trade, &c. of Spain—and for a Hiftory, of the Canary IMands, 
which was to confift of fix quarto volumes, at léaft~and a’ great 
number of articles inferted"in’ the Diarto-de los" Literatos, a cri- 
tical journal... : ~axrPi tr Ora «Ad 

‘The firft-volume of his detached works contains his facred and 
~ prophane Latin epigrams, and epigrams tranflated ‘by him—feveral 

Latin poems on facred. and prophane fabjeétssand' fome Latin in- 
fcriptions. . dtrsie? . 0 ew Ge RUNG) By 1s 
_.:,, Fhe fecond volume confifts.ofi his Latin tranflations of ‘a r 
of Caftilian Proverbs, in alphabetical Order +, of fomie Oratori¢al and 
Critical Difcourfes ; and of fome of his»Articles that-had -formetly 


ert 3 > 


. been inferted in the:Critical Journals «{  w¢rog oreo) Yo pho eo 
Our readers will perhaps: be curious to,fee fome.of bis finalier 
- pertormances by way of {pecimen of his tate,and merit.’ Take thea 


_ fome of beft of his Epigrains:. 1 setvgepaare b ae 
; : 8 at $01 6 Ter 








rid Forsrer Articupms 
__€ Ter dv@fant, reliquas queis praftat Iberia terras t 
Taurus, Ovis, Sonipes, Bacchus, Oliva, Ceres.” 
‘Qn SNUFF. 
* Ortu pulvis homo-eft ; erit idem funere pulvis ; 
Intérea pafci pulvere gaudet homo.’ 
* On LUD. VIVES, a Native of Valentia. 
°6 Cur tibi pnt pew nulla, Valentia, reftat:? 
Hoc moriens Vives abftulit omne tuus.” 
© Nullibi ftat Gallus: ‘totidem percurrere gaudet 
Quot peragrat morbus Gallicus ipfe plagas.’ 
6 lz au€tores quondam lupa nutriit urbis ; 
Hane, puto, Romulea funt 908 in sale hepoe, : sis 
As proverbs are juftly confidered as tefts and famples of nationat 
wifdom and tafte, we thall here- fele&t fome of the moft ftriking 
fayings, with Dom Yriarte’s Latin tranflations: 
~~... * A caballo nuevo, caballero viejo,” 
»» * Tironem veteranus equum moderetur equifo.’ 
* Agua pafada no muele molino.° 
“© Prateritis fruges non mola frangit aquis.” 
© Cabellos'y cantar non es buen axuar,’ 
« Non coma, non cantus bona dos cenfenda puellz.”. 
<°~ € Bn el andar y en el beber fe conofce la muger.’ 
© © Potus.& inceflus qualis fit femina produnt.’ 
¢ Gran victoria, la que fin fangre fi toma.’ 
€ Maxima qua nullo victoria fangtine conftat.” 
_.. © Ir la guerra, nj cafar, non fe-ha de aconfejar.’ 
¢ Nulli militiam, nulli connubia, fuade.* 
’* Ni buen fraile por amigo, ni malo por enemigo.” 
‘ bonum monacum tibi velle ad}: icum; 
‘Hofts habere loco parce wil bra ha BR gece: 4 
« Quando dios quiere, en fereno Ilueve,’ | 
¢ Cum Deus ipfe jubet, coelo pluit unda fereno.” 
An unwearied and inexhauftible induftry appears to have been 
the principal merit of this voluminous writer. 





‘ 











FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


35. Théorie complete de la Confiruétion et de la Mazeenvre des Vaiffeaux, 
mife a.la portée de ceux qui sa @ la Navigation. Par M. 
Leonard Euler (with 10 plates} 8ve. Peterfbourg. fio 

HE theory of navigation had been fully difcuffed by Mr. Euler 
in two volumes in quarto, publithed in 1749. The prefent ab- 

Rtrac& is yp es as an eafy introduétion into the! work, and 
confifts of three parts. In the firft, the author confiders veffels ‘in 
their equilibrium ; the fecond, contains 4ifquifitions on the re- 
fiftance of veffels, and the aétion of the rudder ; the third treats ‘of 
mafts and manceuvres. The action of ‘oars on the’ mévement “of 
veflels is confidered in an appendix, ’ 

, So 
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ferences to be deduced from it; tne ean eos" 

gio, contd the appearances o Saturn in 1773 and 

#7745 >the third, gives fome experiments ‘on ‘Sort wo a 

wooden puruliotiea machine.’ The whole performance does, efedit 

to. the Jearned aftronomers, employed on the,ebfervatory at Milan. 
- 49. Théorie du Paradoxe. 12mo. Ambberdatt. xe 


’ Dire&ted againft. a. writer famous for er aratawve and : 
with humour and good fenfe. 


382 Bloge de M. Gouz..de.Gerland,, ancies Grand 1 Bailli du Dijonnois 
&c. par M. Maret, Sncuire perp ef Andon Be ae “ 


Arey ig monumerit erected to real merit. ere 
9. Eloge de Charles int, Empereur, -traduit, du.P du Poeme Latin. 
 yacques Mafenius,, ae Don ree Jofeph Ane Svo. pid 
Mafenius’ poem appears to be an uninterefting and in 
performance, hardly worth being trandated, or printed by 


20. Det Origing ¢. delle Regole dela i Gal ta 
_menon, 440. 


This work is staid torhaye Bhs rife.t er many difputes. siti 
r 





It confifts of two parts, of which the firft treats of the 

of mufic ; and the fecond, of their application, and the bitory 

the mufic of various fiations, 

“gi. Expoftion raifonuée des diferentes Méthodes fadminifirer le Mercure 
‘dans les Maladies: Venériennes. Par M. de ‘Hotite, ancien sree 
des Camps & Armesy Sc! Bv0.* Paris, ~* © 
The valuable refult 6f continued attention ated long experience. 

22, Traité Théorique @ Pratique des Maladies rsa mM 

- " Jofeph Prange Cartere, Conjeiter Médecine du Bic” 
Migs vo tind? jolaniahorad to-sghghwonior? eotonht 
In the firft part of this work, Dr: Carrere! treats of inflam 
difeafes in goannas 3. in the fecaond,. of external s and in the thirdyof 


internal inflammations. dt appears to Prat ets and nétul 
_ performance. | edt +): 
“.@3.Abrahami Pertenet,I Furifconfultis Fesfeieules> primus Diferta- 


tionum. um eft de in Urbe. &. apo 

tura ; Page PA Poteet Romanon, nie 

rt Menten Re nefeesinet Hofmanniane d Panera t 

5! a 

“ The firk of thele Di fertations i is anot dec ithe re mh 

patties tompe set ave pire ino 
» wht that pernicious an a ‘not’ 
he Beant refahed a ‘ancient and itetolt jee! at on 
» ing the abfeluteiand. despetit power of  Gathets | over the difeand 
penk of their children, among the aumientRomans.iuio!u yisy- > 
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“MONTHLY CATALOGUE. - 
HISTORIC A-L,.; 

24. The Complete Englith Peerage : or,-a@ Cemeatigicel and Hiffo- 


_ vical Account of the Peers and Peerefes of this Realm. To the 
Year 1775, inclufive. Containing, a particular and impartial 
Relation of the moft memerable TranfaGions, as well of the Dead 
as the Living, of thofe who bave diftinguifhed themfelves either 
by their noble or ignoble Deeds ; without exaggerating their Vir- 
tut, or palliating their Infamy. The2d Edition, with Additions. 
Fags rev. Frederic Barlow, M. A. Vitar'of Burton, and Aus 

of the Complete Englith Di@ionary. 2 Vols. 8v0. 125. 
Jewtd. Bladon. | : 


‘HE number of Peerages which have already been pub- 
| lifhed, feem at firft fight to preclude the neceffity of any 
more; but when we'confider, that the method of treating this 
fubjeé&t has not been fo ‘happily calculated for general entertain- 
ment as it would admit of; and that its connection with the 
hiftory of the kingdom, requires an-unbiafled judgment, and 
‘impartial adherence to truth in delineating thofe characters 
that have been the chief actors in the moft remarkable tranf- 
attions of the ftate; thefe, among other confiderations, feem 
‘to have induced the author to undertake the arduous tafk.— 
‘But let him fpeak for himfelf: in an advertifement prefixed 
to the work, he fays, * Thofe who have trod in this walk 
‘before us, feem to'have contraéted their plan too much : 
inftead of being faithful hiftorians, they have been little more 
‘than mere panegyrills, who thought it their: duty to variith the 
characters of the living with adulation, and fet thofe of the dead 
ina light contrary tothe whole current.of hiftory. Having un- 
dertaken to give an account of a noble family, they imagined it 
was heceflary to enoble all the defcendants, by attributing virtues 
to.them, which they never exercifed;. and. by burying thofe vices 
in oblivion, which even the advantage of high birth could riot 
hide from the knowledge or deteftation of their cotemporaries. 
- “Phefe writers, whohave, like unfaithful painters, given beauty 
to their objects which they never poffeffed, have made a work of 
this kind, in a ‘manner both new and neceflary. As unbiaffed 
authors, we fhall not be afraid to pull afide the ermine, to thew 
-. the corruption that lies hidden behind, and cur reverence for truth 
will embolden us to diftlofe the weakneft of the bead, even when 
" gneircled by the diadém.” pond * 
~~ Of this tafk oor author has faithfully acquitted himfelf, The 
foibles and vices of many characters are “depicted with that im- 
partiality which diftinguithes the hiftorian from the parafite. . 
For the convenience of the mere Englifh reader, the author 
has given a tranflation and explanation of the mottos affixed 
| te the armorial bearings of the nobility, which is certainly a 
_ very ufeful improvement. i 
A pot. 



































Monrut® CaTatoces®. Sr 
A portrait of the king in his parliamentary robes is prefixed, 
and is a very ftriking likenefs, There are alfo good engravings 
of the premiers, in their robes; with all the arms, fupporterss 
and mottos, neatly and correétly executed. : : 
The moderate price of this work is likewife a circumftance, 
which contributes to recommend it to the public. 


P-O..-8 T.-K Ea 


25. Poems. By Mrs. Robinfon. Small 8vo. 33. 64. fewed. Parker, 

Thefe poems are diftinguifhed by elegant fimplicity, unaf- 
feéted eale, and harmonious verfification. We have only to 
remark, that in two or three inftances, the ingenious lady has 
been inattentive to the rhyme. : 


26. Poems, confifting of Indian Odes and Mifeellaneous Piecei. By 
William Bagfhaw Stevens. 470. 55. fewed. Bew. 

This mifcellany in general affords that agreeable entertainment 
which ufually refults from the difplay of rural imagery and ani- 
mated-characters. ‘The ftructure of the Odes, however, is not 
uniformly harmonious; and though we often find ourfelves 
pleafed with the melody of the cadence, we fometimes meet 
with lines which offend the ear, even amidift the diverfity of the 
meafure thatis ufed. Let it be acknowledged at the fame time, 
that the author difcovers a lively imagination, and no inconfie 
derable talent for lyric verfe. 


27. The Praifes of Poctry. APoem. By Capel Lofft. Small 8 voi 
2s. Owen. P 

When poetry becomes its own panegyrift we may expe& that 
all its merits will be blazoned at leaft in a ftyle fafficiently fa- 
vourable and copious, if not with fkill and energy. The author 
accordingly has had recourfe to a great variety of confiderations, 
for completing this eulogium. _ The irregularity of the meafure 
in which he writes conduces to enliven the poem; and he 
fometimes breaks forth in a Pindaric boldnefs of thought, that 
is worthy of the enthufia(m of his fubje&. 


28. Addre/s to the Genius of Britain. By thé rey. Thomas Pen: 
rofe. 4to, 15. Crowder. 


The object of this Addrefs is a reeonciliation with America, 
which Mr. Penrofé recommends in a warm and fympathetic 
manner, not dictated by the {pirit of party, but by a benevolent 
regard for the public happinefs. As political addrefles from 
Parnaffus, however, fpeak rather to the imagination than un- 
‘derftanding, we hope the Mufes will not be difpleafed fhould 
their conciliatory application prove ineffeétual. Peace and 
tranquility, we know, are ever the moft agreeable to the Aonian 
Sifters, and it is only in fuch a ftate that their empire can pof- 
fibly flourith ; but with refpe& to the greater part of their va- 
taries, among whom the author of this poem deferves to be 
tanked, it is to be préfumed that a fprig of the bays may com- 
penfate for the want of the olive, 
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29. Lhe Confultation. A Mock Heroic, in four Cantos. By James 
Thiftlethwaite. Sve. 15. 64. 

Of the perfons who are introduced as members of this fic- 
titious Confultation, or of the tranfa&tion to which it relates, 
we cannot pretend to determine. Thefe circumftances however 
are probably known in the neighbourhood of Glaftonbury from 
which place the hero of the poem is denominated. Our inac- 
quaintance with the characters renders it improper for us to give 
any opinion of the juftnefs with which they are reprefented ; but 
we have feen few productions of the kind in which the defcrip- 
tion is more animated, or the fatire more poignant. 

30. The Beauties of Homer /ele&ed from the Iliad. By William 
Holwell, B.D. F. 4.8. 8vo. 4s. Rivington. 

This publication is chiefly, if not wholly, defigned for thofe, 
who are already well acquainted with the Iliad, and would be 
glad to refrefh their memories with the moft remarkable paf- 
{ages, and the principal beauties in that poem. The editor ap- 
prehends, that the admirers of Homer may be tempted to recur 
more frequently to the perufal of their favourite paflages, when 
they have them, in this manner, collected out of the body of 
the poem, included in a fmall volume, and prefented at once 
to their view, by the help of fome fhort introdu&tory remarks, 
and a copious index. 

In order to recal to the reader’s mind the feveral interme- 
diate conneting parts, and to preferve as much as poflible the 
relative beauties of thefe extracts, the editor has copied the 
general argument of each book from Mr. Pope’s tranilation. 

The text is elegantly and accurately printed. 


31- The Adventures of Telemachus, written originally in French 
by the celebrated M. Fenelon, Archbifbop of Cambray, attempt- 
ed in Englith Blank Verfe: to which is prefixed, An Effay on the 
Origin and Merits of Rhyme: by the rev. John Youde, M. A. 
Sve. 25s. 6d. Dodifley. 

About two years fince we reviewed a tranflation, into Englith 
rhyme, of the firft book of the Adventures of Telemachus ® ; 
which was publifhed as a fpecimen, the author intending to 
tranflate the whole, if the public fhould approve of che under. 
taking- We then expreffed an apprehenfion that the high price 
of the work might prove unfavourable to its fuccefs ; and it ap- 
pears from the interruption of the defign, that our opinion was 
not ill founded. ‘The author of the prefent tranflation difdain- 
fully renounces the fhackles of rhyme ; bat he has not the bet- 
ter fapported the majefty of the poem on that account: for in 
general the epic dignity is loft in the languor of profaic flatnefs. 

DRAMATIC, 
32. Tbe Widow of Wallingford i a Comedy of Two 48s. Bvt. 
Is. Cw. 

Without novelty in the fable, or any originality in the cha- 

ragters, this Comedy affords entertainment; and though, with 
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refpect to incidents, its rank be not among the moft ludicrous 
of the leffer dramatic productions, yet, in point of well direct- 
ed fatire, it is inferior to few of that clafs. 


P-O°CL: £ TT: §:C-ank 
33- A Letter to Edmund Burke, E/g. Member of Parliament for 
the City of Briftol. In Anfwer to bis printed Spetch, faid to be 

Spoken in the Houfe of Commons on the 22a of March, 1775. By 

Jofiah Tucker, D.D. Sve. 18. Cadell. - 

The reverend author of this letter, having already favoured 
the public with feveral traéts relative to the difpute with Ame- 
rica, may be fuppofed to have confidered the fubje& with great 
attention, and therefore fully qualified for entering the lifts in 
that controverfy. He alledges, at fetting out, that the gentleman 
with whom he is engaged, excels perhaps the moft of any man 
living, in the art of ambiguous expreffions, or in giving one 
fenfe to his readers, and referving another to himfelf, if called 
upon to defend what he had faid; and he admits Mr. Burke’s 
capacity of exprefling himfelf with accuracy and _precifion, 
where the ufe of thefe might not prove repugnant to the object 
he had in view. The chief points on which Dr. Tucker at- 
tacks the author of the Speech are, the charaéter of the Ameri: 
cans, and the importance of the Britifh trade with the northern 
parts of that continent. The dottor appears to be fufficiently 
well acquainted with faéts ; and he maintains his oppofition ra- 
ther with argument than farcafm. 


34. An Account of the Proceedings of the Britifi, and other Pro- 
teftant Inhabitants, of the Province of Quebec, in North Ame- 
rica, in order to obtain an Houft of Affembly in that. Province. 

~ Bevo. 38. in boards. White. 

A colleélion of letters, memorials, and petitions, relative to 
the eftablifhment of a legiflative council in the province of 
Quebec ; with a copy of the act of parliament paffed in June 
1774, for making more effectual provifion for the government 
of that province; dn act which is faid to be extremely difagree- 
able to the Proteftant inhabitants. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


35. A Vindication of the Worfoip of the Son and the Holy Ghof 
againf? the Exceptions of Mr. Theophilus Lindfey from Scrip. 
ture and Antiquity, Being a Supplement to a Treatife formerly 
publifbed and entitled a Vindication of the DeGrine of the Trinity. 
By Thomas Randolph, D. D. 8vo. 2s, Rivington, _ 
This learned writer produces from the Old and New Tef- 

tament a great number of texts, which prove, he thinks, that 

there isa plurality of perfons in the Godhead ; that Our Saviour 
was really God; and that worfhip is duc to him as fuch, He 
then proceeds to fhew, that the belief and praétice of the church, 
in the firft ages of Chriftianity, were agreeable to thefe prin- 
ciples, in oppofition to Mr. Lindfey, who: afferts, that Chriftians 
for upwards of 300 years were generally uniarians. - 
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But in anfwer to this reafoning, it may be alledged, that 
many of the proofs, which are here deduced from the Old and 
New Teftament, are-fallacious ; that thofe expreffions of fub- 
jection and worfhip, which are applied to Chirift in the Scriptures, 
are grounded, not upon original underived effence and dignity, 
but upon the honour, which was conferred on him by the free 
donation and appointment of the Father, as the apoftle intimates, 
Phil. ii. 8—11 ; and that the Chriftian writers, called the fa- 
thers, are. notorioufly inconfiftent in their expreflions, relative 
to the perfon and charaéter of our Saviour. £ 
36. 4 Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St 

Mary’s, on Sunday, May 14, 1775. By George Horne, DD, 

8vo. 6d. . Rivington. 

The text is this paflage in St. Paul’s Epiftle-to the Romans: 
W hofoever foali call upon the Name of the Lord foall-be faved, ch. X. 
13. From hence the.author proceeds to eftablith this pofition: 
* that Chrift is the obje& of religious adoration, and therefore 
very God,’ 3 

This do&rine, we apprehend, is not ftriétly deducible from 
the text, was O05 ay emixarsontar To ovonae Kye, cudyceras. To call 
upon Chriff may fignify no more than to acknowledge Chrift as 
the Meffiah, to be baptized in his name, or to make an open 
profeflion of Chriftianity. See A&s ix. 14, 21. xv. 27, &¢. 
This is the fenfe adopted by Locke, Clarke, Sykes, Pyle, and 
others. And that no conclufion in favour.of:our author’s opi-+ 
nion can be drawn from the word exixadrecnras is evident from the 
ufe of the fame word, Acts xxv. ii, Kasoagasmixarepos: I appeal 
unto Cafar. Swoues is ufed with great latitude by the facred 
writers, and therefore cannot in the leaft determine the fignifi- 
cation Of smmaAscytas in the text. 

The author, however, does not reft the matter in debate upon 
this paflage, but produces feveral other arguments and_ teftimo- 
nies from the {fcriptares, the apoftolical fathers, and fome 
heathen writers: the firft of which is Pliny, who fays, «* Car- 
men Chrifto, quafi Deo, dicere fecum invicem*.” But this, 
and the like teltimonies, are more {pecio.s than folid. 


Be Sh. at By he ele aie * 
37. 4 Sixth and Seventh Letters to them that feek Peace with God. 
By Thomas Bentley. 80. 6a. Lewis. 
Thefe Letters contain practical obfervations on feveral texts 
of fcripture, ‘The author may he a pious man; but he is ‘no 


f{cholar. 
MED iC A’... 
38. Enguiry into the Propriety of Blood-letting in Confumptions, By 
Samuel Farr, M.D. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Johnfon. 
The author introduces this Enquiry with fome juft obferva. 
tions refpecting the duty of phyficians, in carefully examining 
every method of cure by their own experience and judgment, 
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and-never implicitly relying on prefcriptive authority. He recke 
ons the prattice of frequently. bleeding in confumptions, as one 
of thofe rules which have improperly received fanétion of 
univerfal approbation ; and he endeavours to thew the bad con- 
fequences arifing from it, by taking a view of the intention of 
this evacuation, and of the nature of the difeafe that.is fuppofed 
to require it., The do¢tor’s arguments on the fubjeck are plaufible, 
that we are forry to find, itis upon the cafe. of one perfon only 
but the prohibition of blood-letsing -is founded. _ His declared 
Opinion, however, thoegh not: fufficiently fupported, may at leaft 
be confidered as a caveat againft the univerfal, and indifcrimi+ 
nate ufe of phlebotomy in confumptive patients» on; |. ot 
39. An Apology to the Public for commencing the Praice of Phyfics 

particularly in Gouty, Rheumatic, and Hyfterical Cafes. By. D> 

Smith, M.D. 8we, 6d. Carnan and Newbery-.- . i bs 

The author of this pamphlet was one of the many refpond- 
ents to Dr, Cadogan’s Treatife on the Gout; and he offers the 
prefent Apology in confequence of his not. fulfilling a-deelarar 
tion he had made on that oecafion,.and which was, to: the fol- 
lowing effect; namely, that.if he could eftablify the efficacy of 
his,method of cure in the gout, he intended. to..give it to the 
public, for the benefit.of his fellow-fufferers,.. He has, it feems, 
been induced to alter this refolution by the, perfyafion of his 
friends, who urged to'him the duty which he ewed.to his family, 
of deriving domeftic advantage. from the fuccefs.of his unedicines, 


‘NATUR AD HPS FOR YY: ad 

40. A Defeription of the Mangoftan andthe Bread-fruit. "By Joh 
Ellis, E/g. To which ‘are added Dircivhs to Voyagers for 
_ bringing over thefe and other Vegetable Prodaétions. With Figares. 
Ato, 35.64. fewed. Dilly. OIA WS RIG Lee 
The defign of this treatife ig to excite the atténtion of the 
public towards introdacing to our Weft India iflands two fpecies 
of trees; which are natives of the Eaft Indiés,* andwould prove 
highly ufeful to the inhabitants, “The firtt of ‘thele, “the maué 
goitan, is faid to proddce the! beft-and moft wholefome fruit of 
‘ any that grows in India. Its fle is juicy, white, ‘almoft 
tranfparent, and of: as deli¢ate’ and agreeable a’ flavour as. the 
richeft grapes; the tafte and fmell being fo grateful, ‘that it is 
fcarce poflible to be cloyed: with’ eating it.) We’ ate alfo told} 
that it is very ferviceable in fome difeafes, The bread-fruit ig 
ufed as an article of diet, and is faid-to be extremely nutritive; 
Befides an accurate verbal defcription of thefe two plants, they 
are here délineated in beautiful copper-plates‘; and Mr. Ellis 
has likewife added engravings of boxes, contrived for the pure 
pofe of cranfporting them from the Eaft to the Weft Indies, * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

41. The Excife Laws abridged, and aigefed under their proper 

' Heads, in alpbabesical Order. By J. Symons. The 2d Edit. 
greatly enlarged and improved. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Nourfe, 

The firft €dition of this work was publifhed in.1770, under 

the title of, * An Index to the Excife Laws; or an Abridge- 
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ment of all the Statates now in Force relating to the Eacife ;” 
of which we gave an account in a former volume *. 

In the prefent edition the plan has been fo much altered, and 
the improvements are fo confiderable, that it has the appearance 
of a new work; the author having retained little more than the 
titles. Thefe are the only parts that have not undergone a total 
alteration ; fome few indeed are altered, and two or or three 
others added, particularly Licences for felling Wine, and Salvage 
of Ships and Shipwreektd Goods. 

* The former of which, fays the author, does not properly 
belong to this work ; bat, from its relation to the fame perfons 
as fome of the other titles, I thought it would not be unaccept- 
ably inferted. For the fame reafon the laws under the title next 
but one preceding this, viz. Licences for felling Ale, were infert- 
ed in the former edition, and are continued in this. 

« The laws under the title Salwage of Ships and Shipwrecked 
Goods having fome relation to the officers of excife, I was glad to 
embrace the opportunity of inférting them in this work ; as it 
will make them known not only to the officers, but to others 
who may be of fome affiftance in putting them into execution. 
That barbarous praétice of plundering fhips in diftrefs, which 
cafts fuch a difgrace upon our country, and is the caufe of fo 
much uneafinefs to every feeling heart, the legiflature hath no 
no lefs wifely than humanely endéavoured to put a ftop to; but 
its endeavours have been ineffeétual, becaufe its provifions have 
been fo little known amongft thofe who are to put them into 
execution ; for though one of the aéts (12 4.) is dire&ed to be 
read four times a year in every church or chapel in fea-port towns 
and upon the coafts, it has been obferved in many parts of the 
country upon the fea-coafts, that thefe laws are hardly known. 
puticss of the peace, and perhaps officers of the cuftoms, may 
be acquainted with them; but thefe, being often too far from 
the inhofpitable thore, cannot be of that immediate afliftance 
which the officers of excife, the peace-officers, and the neigh 
bourhood in general, who are upon the fpot, might, if they 
knew the powers that are given them for that purpofe. 

‘ The additional laws, that have been made fince the laf 
edition, to:the beginning of 15 G. J/J. are all inferted in this 
edition. The other additions, and the alterations that are 
made in the difpofition of the work, are too numerous to be 
here taken notice of. One alteration, indeed, which runs 
through the whole, it may be proper- to point out, and that is, 
that the provifions of all the laws under each title previous to 
24 G. I/: for the recovering, mitigating, and diftributing of 
penalties and forfeitures, are collected together at the end of 
the feveral titles: after which follows a note of reference to a 
general claufe of 24 G. JZ. under the title Pro/ecutions ; and then 
the provifions of fubfequent ftatutes for recovering, &c. the pe- 
nalties and forfeitures thereof.’— 





* See Crit. Rev. vol, xxxi, p. 241. 
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—* In the execution of this work, though I have had great 
regard to the proper arrangement of it, I have had more to its 
accuracy. I have taken nothing upon truft: but carefully ex- 
traéted the whole from the ftatutes ; which I have fo attentively 
revifed again and again, that I think I may venture to fay that 
no material part of any law is omitted, nor any erroneoully ex- 
traéted: but I will a& a more prudent part, and befpeak the 
candour of the reader, left any omiffion or error fhould have 
efcaped my obfervation.’ 

This work appears to have been executed with great attention 
to the fubjeét; and cannot fail of being very ufeful to the officers 
of the revenue ; to all perfons engaged in trades immediately 
under the controul of the laws of excife, and the infpection of 
its officers; and even to magiftrates who are appointed by the 
feveral ftatutes to hear and determine upon informations, ap- 
peals, &c. relating to that branch of the revenue. 

42. 4 Letter from Sir Robert Rich, Bart. to the Right Hm. 
Lord Vifcount Barrington, bis Majefly’s Secretary at War. 410. 
2s. 6d. Mitchell. 

This Letter relates to a difpute about the payment of the 
cloathing, accoutrements, &c. of the fourth regiment of dragoons, 
formerly commanded by the Iate field-marfhal fir Robert Rich, 
and now by general Conway. The ground upon which the 
prefent fir Robert Rich, fon of the field marfhal, appeals to the 
public is, that the executors of his father, through the means of 
lord Barrington, have been unjuftly deprived of the benefit of 
an aflignment, made by the field-marfhal refpe€ting the cloath- 
ing, &c. of the regiment, in dire& violation of the Matiny 
Act of the year 1773. To underftand aright the nature of this 
tranfaction, it is neceffary that the reader fhould be acquainted 
with the import of off-reckonings, affignment for cloaths, &c. 
_terms that are familiar to the gentlemen of the army, but for 
the explanation of which, toothers, we maft refer to the Letter, 
where they are clearly and accurately elucidated. Befides the 
exertion of power above mentioned, which fir Robert Rich af- 
firms to be illegal and arbitrary, the fecretary at war is further 
charged with having brought him (fir Robert Rich) under the 
unmerited difpleafure of his fovereign ; with having procured 
his difmiffion from the government of Londonderry and Cul- 
more Fort; and with the unprecedented attempt to degrade 
him from the rank of a lieutenant-general, by a mere war- 
office letter, without any previous trial by a general court mar- 
tial ; and all this under pretence of difobedience to a command, 

which, if warranted by the prerogative of the crown, would 

neceffarily fubjeét private property to the dictates of the royal 
will. Sir Robert arraigns, in ftrong and ‘fevere terms, the 
whole proceedings relative to the tranfaétion which is the fubje& 
of the Letter; and reprehends the condué of lord Barrington in 
particular, with no {mall poignancy of farcafm. The affair is 
undoubtedly of great moment to the officers of the army in 
general, as well as to the author of the Letter; and it is there- 
fore to be wifhed, for the honour of government, that fir Ro- 
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bert Rich, if really injured, will meet with that redrefs which 
he has a right to expect from the juftice of his fovereign, and 
the equity and laws of his country. 
43- Man’s capricious, petulant, and tyrannical Condu& towa dt 
the irrational and inanimate part of the Creation, inquired inte 
and explained. Being the Conclufion of what the Author of an 
Effay on the Depravity and Corruption of Human Nature, in Op- 
ofition to feveral late Writers, bad to offér on that Subje&. By 
Waee O’Brien Mac Mahon. Small 8vo. 25. fewed. Riley. 
In this tratt the author endeavours to prove, that man is 
inceflantly contending for empire over all things in the irrational 
and inanimate creation; that his pride and vanity are flattered 
and encreafed by every a& of authority, which he exercifes 
over them ; that ladies are fond of lap-dogs, fquirrels, par- 
rets, &c. firft, becaufe they are pleafed with their fervility and 
adulation; fecondly, becaufe they can exercifé an unbounded 
authority over them with impunity; and lafily, becaufe their 
lafcivious imaginations are ftimolated and delighted by their 
dalliance and familiarities with them; that children love to 
reaze and kill little animals, and break their play-things; be- 
caufe, by thefe means, they fhew their fuperiority and empire 


_ over them, and oppofe the will of their parents and teachers, 


from whofe jurifdidtion they long to be emancipated, 
In this manner the author accounts for the conduét of man 


towards all the animate and inanimate beings around him. 


There is, we muft confefs, more novelty and. ingenuity in this 
production, than in the author’s former Eflay *. Yet furely 
human actions, with refpect to inferior creatures, may be aos 
counted for upon more honourable and benevolent principles, 
We can fee no merit, that an author can pofiibly derive to him- 
{eif, from:thus depreciating, or rather diaboliziog human nature, 
44° An Inquiry into the Origin and Limitations of the Feudal Dig+ 

nities of Scotland. By William Borthwick, £/7. Sve. 15.64. 

Cadell. 

By an advertifement prefixed to this Inquiry, the reader is 
defired to confider it with impartiality, and not form any judg- 
ment on the fubject, until he carefully examines thofe records 
from which the ftate of facts is taken. In compliance with the 
author’s requeft, therefore, and having at prefent no opportu- 
nity of accefs to the public records of Scotland, we fhall fay no- 
thing farther than that Mr Borthwick evinces peerages to have 


been enjoyed in that country at a very early period; but at what 


precife time is uncertain. 

45. Fa&s: or, A Plain and Explicit Narrative of the Gafe of 
Mrs. Rudd, Publifbed from ber own MS. and by ber own Au- 
thority. Svo. 25. Bell. 

Confidering the prefent fituation of Mrs. Rudd, it would be 
improper for us to fay any thing further of this narrative, than 
that we entertain no doubt of its being authenticated by herfelf. 





* See Crit. Rev. vol, xxxviii. p. 347: 
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